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THE MONIST 


WILL-FORCE AND THE CONSERVATION OF 
ENERGY. 


HE following essay contains an argument which, | 
believe, has never yet been stated by any one else— 
much less refuted. Once I did publish it in the January 
number of The Monist for 1899; but I was completely mis- 
understood by the Editor, Dr. Paul Carus. My reply to 
him came late; and was not published. In offering this 
argument now for publication, I throw down the gauntlet 
to the whole philosophic world, especially to Prof. Ernst 
Haeckel of Jena, whose recent famous publication briefly 
sums up the pronouncements of nineteenth century science 
on the opposite side. 
* * 

To me it has always seemed that there is absolutely no 
escape from the conclusion that consciousness—or the con- 
scious principle in man and animals—actually does, ever 
and again, originate energy. 

There are two main steps in the argument by which this 
theory is established. 

1. Mind directs the motions of matter. This theory 
has been disputed by some leading intellects, more scien- 
tists than philosophers, notably Professor Huxley, who 
boldly maintained that the mind was a mere spectator of 
all that occurred around it, and was powerless to interfere. 
To others, such as Tyndall, the problem has remained a 
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standing puzzle. But I think most are now gradually com- 
ing round to the view that mind does direct the motions 
of matter. And perhaps what has chiefly led to this is, 
that without this theory there seems to be no foundation 
for the ethical idea—ethics ceases to be a science. If all 
movements are determined by purely mechanical or phys- 
ical causes there is no room for any question of right or 
wrong. If all the internal and external movements of 
animal bodies were entirely independent of consciousness, 
and would go on just the same if consciousness were not 
involved, then there is an end of all moral responsibility. 
Of course this is only an indirect argument. And I think 
there is no direct proof of the theory. We can only argue, 
“for if not, if it be possible, suppose that consciousness 
does not direct motion,’ and then see if the alternative 
conclusions thus presented are such as we can swallow. 
The disappearance of the distinction between right and 
wrong is one of the first conclusions. Possibly two or three 
logical fanatics might be found who would not stick even 
at this. But I think it safe to say that there is not the 
smallest possibility of any such theory ever becoming more 
than a curiosity. 

Another indirect argument is simply this—can we pos- 
sibly believe that all that has ever happened and is happen- 
ing among conscious beings in this world, would have 
happened and would go on happening exactly the same, if 
consciousness was not and never had been present. If ani- 
mals were unconscious creatures would the daily and 
yearly events of their lives be exactly the same? You 
can’t prove that they would not be by Barbara or by any- 
thing else. But the fact remains that the alternative con- 
clusion is absurd—what then would be the function of 
consciousness, what the use of it? None! Well you would 
never get anybody but a few logical monomaniacs to be- 
lieve that. 
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The direct argument is not conclusive. And yet per- 
haps it is as conclusive as the indirect one. The direct 
argument is simply—All conscious beings are conscious 
of controlling events; if this consciousness has no founda- 
tion in fact, how do you explain it? And the answer is 
that it is quite capable of explanation. So long as that 
which happens is that which we desire, we infer that it is 
our desire that has brought it about; when it is not what 
we want, we attribute it to external causes. 

But I think there is an answer to that. Reckoning 
numerically, the vast majority of all the movements of the 
body which are accompanied by consciousness are just 
what we desire—unless a man be diseased by paralysis or 
drunkenness, or catalepsy, or something of that sort, his 
arms and legs never fail to do the hundreds of little things 
that he is continually wanting them to do, all day long. 

But, it will be said, our actions are the result of in- 
grained habit—the result of certain tendencies inherent in 
the physical constitution of the body. And our sense of 
desiring them is really merely the sense of pleasure that 
comes from doing what our bodies are especially made to 
do—the sense of pleasure that always more or less forms 
part of the performance of any natural and healthy func- 
tion, or even sometimes of morbid activities that have be- 
come habitual. 

But that argument can easily be met. Let us rigidly 
exclude any and all activities that are habitual. Let us 
select any actions quite arbitrarily—actions, not activities. 
Think for a moment—“I will move my arm or leg, this 
way or that,” and you find you can do it. Can we possibly 
attribute each one of these instances to a mere coincidence 
that the motion of the arm or the leg happened to occur 


Really I think this is the strongest argument of all. It is 
not the direct argument with which we started. The direct 
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argument, “I desire this movement—this movement oc- 
curs—therefore my desire is the cause of it’’—may be said 
to have failed. Because, theoretically, there is an alter- 
native conclusion. But that alternative conclusion pres- 
ents, surely, the biggest indirect argument—the strongest 
reductio ad absurdum—that it would be possible to find 
anywhere. If there is a stage at which the probabilities 
of the indirect form of argument become as good as the 
certainties of a direct one, it is surely here. 

The reply, if any, could only be, that it is only through 
illusion that the movement appears to follow the desire; 
and that, as a matter of fact, it is the desire that follows 
the movement—the desire being, really, a mere conscious- 
ness of and pleased acquiescence in the movement. But 
then, I say, try the experiment as often as you like; deter- 
mine on the movement a measurable time beforehand, so 
as to be sure that it is the movement that follows the de- 
sire, and not vice versa. To which you might perhaps 
reply, “Again illusion. The desire which appeared to you 
to determine the movement, was really itself determined 
by the same unseen, internal, previous causes, which de- 
termined the movement.”—Well it is a conclusive answer 
to that argument, if, instead of trying to pre-determine the 
movement yourself, you let somebody else determine it for 
you. That effectually eliminates all possibility of illusion. 
Physiological causes internal in you could not have deter- 
mined in the other person’s mind the choice of what move- 
ment you should make. 

But besides all that—even when you pre-determine 
the movement yourself, why suppose illusion? The evi- 
dence of our senses is all that we ever have about anything 
at all. And generally speaking we think it right to accept 
it. You must then have some especial reason in this case 
for imagining that there is illusion at work. 
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And that is the point. You have a special reason, all 
you scientists, for rejecting the evidence of your senses in 
this case. And that reason is the conservation of energy. 
That mind can direct the motions of matter appears to you 
to be the contrary to the theory of the conservation of en- 
ergy; hence your obstinate objection to the theory of the 
conscious control of motion. 

Now this theory of the conservation-of energy is an in- 
vention of the day before yesterday. And yet all you scien- 
tists will accept any alternative however extraordinary, 
rather than give it up. You will deny the existence of moral 
responsibility, and you will believe that all conscious beings 
are mere machines, and that consciousness is without any 
function or use in life, which could get on just as well 
without it, and you will reject the daily experiences of all 
mankind from the earliest times up to now, and will tax 
your brains to invent all kinds of extraordinary hypotheses 
to provide a way out of the difficulties that you yourselves 
have created out of your adherence to this pet new theory, 
rather than allow this one exception to it. Such is the 
pride of intellect! 

lf anything had to go to the wall, it would be this new- 
fangled theory of the conservation of energy. But I will 
show later on that you may still keep your theory if you 
like, though in a somewhat modified form, and may admit 
the plain evidence of your senses as well. 

I think, however, as | said, that the opinion that mind 
directs the movements of matter, is steadily gaining ad- 
herence among men of science to-day. They do not give 
up the conservation of energy; but they try all sorts of 
intellectual gymnastics to try and reconcile the two the- 
ories.* I hope to make the feat an easier one for them. 
Meanwhile, after what I have said, | think we are justified 


_  *See Prof. Lloyd Morgan in the October number of The Monist for 1896, 
in an article on “Animal Automatism and Consciousness,” about which the 
less said the better. 
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in taking the former theory as practically proved. Mind 
directs the movements of matter. 

Now for the next step. How does it do so? Here I 
issue my challenge: 

2. There is one very evident, and very simple way, in 
which, we can easily see, that mind might direct the move- 
ments of matter. 

Suppose a certain single, simple movement of a certain 
material body has been completely pre-determined by cer- 
tain mechanical causes—that is, by certain previous move- 
ments of that and other material bodies; and suppose that 
after this material body has started on its mechanically 
predetermined career, some conscious being observing the 
event suddenly perceives that, from a human point of view, 
it is a matter of tremendous importance that the motion 
of that particular material body should receive a certain 
particular change in direction. What then is the role of 
consciousness? How can it interfere to avert the mechan- 
ically predetermined result, or, to bring about a result 
predetermined in consciousness. Some, second, additional, 
different motion must be added to the motion of the mate- 
rial body such that the resultant of the two will cause the 
body to move in the required direction. And—this is the 
point—in order to effect the desired object, this second 

motion must be completely predetermined by consciousness 
and cannot be the mere mechanical resultant of previous 
material motions. If it had a purely mechanical origin it 
might go in the wrong direction, and the catastrophe 
would not be averted, or, the desired result would be 
missed. The second motion, which is designed to impart 
to the body a certain direction pre-chosen by consciousness, 
must be entirely determined in direction by that conscious- 
ness, and must therefore be an initial motion dating solely 
from that consciousness—originating solely in it,—and 
having no previous mechanical history. If its direction 
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is pre-determined by consciousness, then it is not pre- 
determined by mechanics, and it bears no relation what- 
ever to any previous mechanical movements. If its di- 
rection is pre-determined by previous motions of matter, 
then it bears no relation to consciousness. 

In this way consciousness could direct the movements 
of matter. And there is no conceivable other way. 

This conclusion—the primary causation of material 
motion, that is of energy, by mind—is one against which 
leading scientists of strong anti-spiritualist prejudices have 
fought and struggled heroically. But it is a conclusion 
which is forced home—a conclusion from which there is 
no escape. Nowadays they are some of them beginning 
to admit that consciousness directs motion; but they try 
all sorts of maneuvers to show that this is possible without 
the origination of motion from any source outside the closed 
circle of mechanical cause and effect. But these efforts 
are futile. There is no standing ground between the two 
positions. If consciousness directs a motion, it does so by 
originating another motion. There is no other way. If 
consciousness cannot originate motion, then it does not 
direct motion. The scientist is thrown on to the horns of 
a dilemma. He must allow that consciousness can origi- 
nate motion; or he must be satisfied with a purely mechan- 
ical explanation of the entire behavior of all conscious 
beings. There is no wriggling out of the position. And 
those scientists who have gone as far as to allow that 
consciousness does direct events, must go the rest of the 
way, and allow that consciousness originates motion; or, 
they must go back. 

In using here the terms mechanical energy” and 
“mechanical cause and effect,’ I do not of course mean to 
say that the energies of the human body which are directed 
by the conscious principle are simply mechanical like the 
energy of a billiard ball due to its motion across a table. 
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I merely mean to say that the problem of directing energy 
of any form whatever is essentially the same as the prob- 
lem of imparting a given change of direction to the simple 
mechanical movement of any mass. Of course the simple 
mechanical motions of masses have in all cases their im- 
mediate cause in some form of physical energy, such as 
heat, light, electricity, gravity, or muscular, or nervous 
energy. But in every attempt to effect a given change of 
direction in the simple mechanical motion of a body without 
originating an independent motion, there is the same in- 
herent absurdity, whether it is sought to make this change 
by direct action on the body whose mechanical motion is 
to be changed, or by introducing some change in the pre- 
vious physical causes of that motion. By attempting its 
task further back among the previous physical causes 
which lead up to the motion which it is desired to change, 
the conscious principle may obtain a certain mechanical 
advantage. But the difficulty is one which it is essentially 
impossible to avoid entirely. It is inherent, and not to be 
avoided by any maneuvering. 

There, in brief, is my challenge to the philosophical 
world. What I have to say now is merely in further ex- 
planation and illustration of my theory, and to round it 
off, and attempt to show its place in cosmical philosophy. 


* 


I said 1 would try and help the scientist to reconcile the 
origination of motion by mind with the theory of the con- 
servation of energy. Well, this is my attempt. 

There is something that offends the reason in the idea 
ot force having any beginning at all—or in anything hav- 
ing a beginning. Creation out of nothing is an absurdity. 
In this case, however, force does not appear suddenly out 
of nothing, but out of consciousness. The truth must be 
then that force exists in the universe in two forms, viz., 
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in association with consciousness and in association with 
matter. In the former form we have no measure of it at 
all, as it does not appear at all to our physical senses. But 
the reasonable inference that it exists, is, nevertheless, valid. 
When changing from the one form to the other, it would 
be manifest to our senses, but that it is so small in amount 
that no physical sense is delicate enough to perceive it. 
Here again our knowledge of its existence rests upon pure 
reason, but is not the less positive. This earth's store of 
energy measurable in foot-pounds is thus ever receiving 
additions. They may be so small as to make practically 
very little difference; but they are nevertheless real and 
definite. 

The theory of the conservation of energy is therefore 
not wrong, but it requires re-modeling. The total amount 
of energy in the universe is constant, but it is also infinite. 
It exists in two forms, (1) spiritual, and (2) material, or 
mechanical; that is, measurable in terms of matter and 
motion. Reason shows that spiritual force is constantly 
passing into material force. But if the total quantity of 
each throughout the universe is infinite, then this incessant 
transformation will make no difference to either. 

The total supply of spiritual force in the universe must 
be infinite; otherwise it would be liable to exhaustion. 
The total amount of material energy, too, is also probably 
infinite. For it seems unreasonable to suppose that the 
process of transtormation ever had a beginning in time. 

With regard to the conservation of material energy 
considered by itself, the old theory is right in the main, but 
it states a little more than there is warrant for. When 
altered as far as is necessary to reconcile it with psychical 
causation, it is reduced to this—not that material energy 
has no beginning and no end, but merely that it has no end. 
Once started it can never be lost. It is indestructible; but, 
though indestructible it may change form, whilst still re- 
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maining material energy. It may change from kinetic— 
energy that causes motion in matter, to potential—energy 
in equilibrium and resulting in stillness. And, what is 
more, when left alone it seems to have a natural tendency 
in this direction. And nothing but the interference of will- 
force can entirely defeat this tendency. The amount of 
will-force in the universe necessary to continue forever 
upsetting this tendency to equilibrium must be infinite. 
The conception of the conservation of energy which rep- 
resents it as a perpetual motion machine is wrong. There 
is no such thing as a system in perpetual motion without 
perpetual interference from without. Motion in any sys- 
tem however large tends eventually to equilibrium. Even 
in an infinite system this would be so, if the system were 
purely mechanical; for there might, quite possibly, exist 
an infinite mass of matter in a state of equilibrium. And 
without interference from a realm outside of mechanics 
it is to that end that the mechanical motions of an infinite 
system would ever tend.* 


* 


Another circumstance which, with very many persons, 
tends to obscure the fundamental principle of voluntary 
action is that indirectness in the methods of consciousness, 
to which we have already referred. Consciousness always 
operates in the body, through a long chain of events. If 
it is simply a case of a limb to be moved, the initial motion 
is not imparted to the limb, nor yet to the muscles that 
work it. The energy stored up in the muscles of a man’s 
arms and legs comes from the food that he eats. It is set 
free by something of the nature of an electric current, 
proceeding along his nerves to his muscles. The electric 
current is started by some molecular movement in his 
brain. And the molecular movement may be started by 


* The main idea of this paragraph is taken from Professor Ward’s Gifford 
Lectures and from an article by Heysinger in The Monist for July, 1904. 
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an atomic movement. But all that does not invalidate the 
proof of the existence of an independent will-force. Right 
back of the whole physical process—somewhere in the 
brain of the man—there must be an initial motion which is 
wholly predetermined in direction and velocity by the con- 
scious principle. Otherwise there would be absolutely no 
guarantee that the ultimate movements would be in the 
direction forechosen by consciousness. * It may be the mo- 
tion of a certain molecule of the brain—or, of some sub- 
molecule—or, simpler even than that, of some atom—or, 
of a particle of the ether,—or, an electron, whatever that 
may be. But the initial motion must be. 

Let it be clearly understood that I do not say that 
motions that are directed by consciousness must be origi- 
nated by consciousness. But I do say, that in order to 
direct one motion, consciousness must originate another. 
It is sufficient to originate a motion very much smaller 
than the one to be directed. Consciousness acts as a spark 
to a train of gunpowder. In the gunpowder you have 
certain enormous forces in equilibrium, and therefore re- 
sulting in stillness. The spark contains a tiny amount of 
energy, just sufficient to upset the equilibrium when prop- 
erly directed. And thus the enormous forces are let loose. 
The energy that releases the locked forces, may be ever 
so small, but it cannot be nil; it must be something definite 
in amount. To take another illustration: Imagine a mass 
of boulders, piled mountains high, reaching up out of the 
sea, and all just exactly in equilibrium. The slightest 
movement communicated by the surrounding air, the beat 
of a bird’s wing flying over, or the mere sound of a voice— 
would be sufficient to upset the whole mountain, and send 
its boulders all thundering into the sea causing great 
waves sufficient to wreck ships. As a matter of fact, it is 
believed by mountain dwellers all over the world, that the 
sound of a voice is sufficient to start an avalanche on the 
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side of a snow-covered mountain. But in each case, the 
releasing energy, however small, is yet, of some definite 
magnitude. 

I think perhaps the best analogy is found in the steam 
steering gear of an ocean liner, or a man-o’-war.* The 
touch of a babe’s little finger might decide whether all the 
thousands of tons of matter and tons of explosives, and 
hundreds of human liyes, are to go smoothly on their way, 
or hurtling to destruction. Suppose the engines to be of 
some ideally perfect pattern, such that they do everything 
for themselves, and every mechanism throughout the ship 
so perfect that the whole crew can be dispensed with— 
except the man at the wheel, and imagine him to be in- 
visible—and you have something somewhat analogous to 
the mechanics of human action. Examine such a ship. 
Begin with the big limbs that do the main work of the 
body—the screw-propeller, and the machinery that drives 
it, and the power that moves the machinery. Throughout 
all, the mechanical connections, mechanical cause and effect 
—using the term mechanical in a wide sense to denote all 
material motion—are perfect. The power is traced to the 
coal that the engine eats and the water that it drinks—the 
pressure on the piston is experimentally proved, and the 
source of it ascertained—and the connection from piston 
to screw-propeller perfectly mapped out. But then we 
come to the steering gear. And here everything points to 
the control of big forces by smaller ones properly directed. 
The big rudder is seen to move and turn the ship. The 
rudder is seen to be controlled by machinery that is worked 
by an engine whose source of power is the same as that of 
the engine that works the propeller; but it is a much 
smaller engine. Then it, in its turn, is found to be con- 
trolled by other machinery, which leads us up at last to the 


*I am indebted for the idea of this analogy to an article which appeared 
in Indian Engineering some time ago. 
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steering wheel, and that appears to move by some other 
source of power which we cannot find. And then it is seen 
how the faintest movement of that wheel changes the 
course of the whole ship one way or the other. We repeat 
this process experimentally ourselves—touch the wheel 
lightly with a finger and watch the great ship move in 
response—just as we might touch the cortex of the brain 
with an electric current, and watch a responsive movement 
in the body. But the source of the minute energy that 
moves the wheel eludes perception. 

Then let the man at the wheel be visible; and let us 
examine him ;—and in the end we are no nearer the thing 
sought for. Smaller in amount than even the energy in 
the finger that touches the wheel, is the energy originated 
by consciousness in the brain that directs the nerve that 
moves the muscle of the finger. And thus is man, the 
weakest of all animals, gaining the conquest of the world. 

There is something magnificent in this spectacle of the 
power of the mind—the effects of the energy originated 
by consciousness—so tiny in amount, and so tremendous 
and far-reaching in result. We cannot see it, but we know 
by reason that it must be there,—the little deus ex machina. 
What an economy there is here. It is simply its smallness 
that has made scientists so persistently refuse to believe 
in it. The whole process appears to be mechanical. The 
infinitesimal stranger* that just makes all the difference, 
and without which the whole process would be impossible 
—escapes the ken of science. It reminds one somewhat of 
the action of a speck of impurity in zinc immersed in acid. 
The speck remains unchanged itself, but it is sufficient to 
start an electric current, which could not be produced if 
the zinc were perfectly pure. The speck disturbs the equi- 
librium. 


_* This expression and the analogy that follows are borrowed from another 
article in Indian Engineering, by a Mr. Ewbank. 
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The foregoing description of the methods of conscious- 
ness provides one example of the part played by uncon- 
scious material energy in the animal body. Under the 
direction of the mind, the material energy of the muscles 
does all the hard work; it is the cooli of the mental powers. 
But there are muscular and other material energies in 
the body which appear to have little or no connection with 
the mind at all—which appear to work away and produce 
important results without any mental control. I have al- 
ready briefly alluded to some of these processes in the 
first part of my argument, under the general term “habit.” 
To run to the assistance of a little child in great imminent 
danger, to lift the arm and duck the head to protect the lat- 
ter from an imminent blow, to smoke a pipe, or to drink 
whiskey,—all of these are, or may become, habitual or in- 
stinctive actions. And there is a little more to be said on this 
subject of habit, to completely fit it in with the theory of 
will-force. 

The attempt is constantly being made by more or less 
philosophic scientists with more or less of a bias towards 
the mechanical theory, to explain all animal action as 
habitual, and therefore mechanical,—instance Professor 
Huxley’s famous experiment with the frog. I have shown 
that there are obstinate facts which entirely upset the 
mechanical theory as a complete explanation of animal 
actions. Yet I have not denied the existence of many 
actions which are entirely habitual, and which, as such, 
are very largely, if not entirely explicable from purely 
mechanical data. I merely said that notwithstanding the 
existence of these habitual actions in the body, there are 
undoubtedly a great number of other actions which can- 
not be explained in this way. But the fact of habitual ac- 
tion still remains, and the relation of such actions to the 
will-force has yet to be described—they must be given 
their position in the theory. It is not sufficient merely to 
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ignore them. If such a large part of our daily work can 
be done by habit, then why not all? Or, if consciousness 
has a part to play in some actions, then why not in all? 
Why should both methods be required in the animal body, 
the habitual and the voluntary? Then besides habitual 
actions there are reflex activities. These certainly appear 
to be entirely mechanical. In habitual actions conscious- 
ness is not wholly absent. It appears to look on without 
| interfering, but keeping ready to interfere at any time if 

necessary. In reflex action consciousness is wholly absent. 
| Yet it is interesting to observe that consciousness can 
| interfere if it chooses in some of the most important reflex 
| actions of the body and in some persons more than in 


others. 

The theory that connects consciousness with habit and 
reflex action is really pretty well known. But its im- 
portance is not apparent until the role played by conscious- 
ness comes to be recognized. A brief recapitulation of 
what is well known, is all that I need give here. 

It is a matter of common observation that habitual 
actions grow out of actions performed by conscious effort. 
In learning to play a difficult musical instrument, such as 
the piano or violin, the closest and most persistent mental 
application and intent concentration of purpose are neces- 
sary to the beginner. But as the particular portion of the 
brain concerned, and the nerves and muscles all get edu- 
cated up to their work, the process becomes easier and 
easier—the amount of conscious application becomes less 
and less—the physiological activities become more and 
more mechanical, and consciousness comes more and more 
to the position of a critical spectator looking on and ready 
| to interfere at a moment’s notice if anything goes wrong 

in the machinery. At last, in well-learned compositions, 
| the performer will be able to talk of other subjects, and 
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play at the same time—but should he make a mistake, he 
will notice it at once and correct it. 

Instinct is but habit intensified by ages of heredity. 
Yet, in the instincts of animals we see evidence that the 
connection with consciousness is still kept up, in the way 
individual animals sometimes introduce slight variations 
into their instinctive actions of their own will—generally 
to adapt themselves to some peculiarity in their surround- 
ings—sometimes apparently out of pure whim. 

Reasoning by analogy it is not inconceivable that re- 
flex action may have grown out of habitual action by be- 
coming fixed and intensified through a long process of 
mechanical repetition, both in the individual, and—through 
heredity—in the species, without any occasion for inter- 
ference from consciousness. Yet at this day we do find 
that the action of the bowels, and the lungs, and—in some 
people—the heart also can be controlled by the will. 

In the formation of habits we see the conscious prin- 
ciple at work building up its own body—constructing its 
own machinery for the carrying out of its own desires 
and plans. And it proceeds on exactly the same lines 
as the mechanical inventor, whose aim is ever to get 
more and more work done mechanically, so as to save 
labor—so as to save the trouble of conscious interference, 
and thus to set the conscious agent free, for general direc- 
tion and supervision, and for other work. 


* * * 


It will be fitting here to conclude with a brief statement 
of two main results of the theory of will-force. 

1. If force originates in consciousness, then, is not 
consciousness, as an origin, itself elementary? The argu- 
ment that force is inherent in matter does not hold good 
here. We are confronted with an exception from which 
there is no escape. All force that is bound up in matter 
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| is found to act in an invariable manner according to certain 

| fixed laws, which are such that given certain preliminary 
measurements of the forces and masses concerned, the 
direction and strength of the succeeding movements in the 
system can be precisely foretold. But in the case of con- 
sciously directed motion, we have a force whose direction 
depends solely upon consciousness and is essentially abso- 
lutely independent of the direction and strength of any 
previously operating forces. It is the inherent nature of 
this force that in direction it is quite independent of any 
previous material or dynamic factors. It originates solely 
in consciousness. It is originally something quite apart 
from matter. It afterwards enters into matter; and, once 
there, there it stays for ever—merely moving from matter 
to matter. But it it did not begin in matter. It began in 
consciousness solely. What is this but to say that con- 
sciousness is a distinct element in the cosmos equally with 
matter ? 

There is some difficulty in conceiving of the origin 
of force in consciousness, just as there is difficulty in con- 
ceiving of its origin in matter ; because, just as matter and 
force are abstractions of different orders, so are conscious- 
ness and force. Consciousness essentially—ontologically 
—is simply awareness. Force is quite a different concept. 
But, if the validity of the foregoing arguments is accepted, 
then this difficulty must be accepted likewise. The state- 
ment of the case on the lines of the spiritualist hypothesis 
is this: Spirit is a trinity of three attributes, (1) knowl- 
edge, or consciousness, or awareness, (2) will, (3) emo- 
tion. In terms of this conception, then, we should say, 
not that consciousness originates motion in matter, but 
that spirit originates motion in matter. As force exists in 
matter and yet is not matter; so it exists in spirit and yet 
is not spirit. These different ontological entities that make 
up the universe, are bound together in a certain order. 
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They have certain fixed relations one to another. That 
is all we are able at present to say. Time, space, matter, 
spirit, force, and in spirit we have three bound together 
in certain fixed relations of their own, viz., knowledge, 
will, and emotion. In this system of philosophy, it would 
be as well to restrict the term energy to that form of force 
which it assumes when united with matter. 

We have no means at present of reducing the number 
of these elements. And we must not allow too strong an 
a priori bias in favor of simplification, and an absolutely 
unitary conception of the universe, to betray us into en- 
forcing simplification, where the facts of experience and 
the legitimate inferences of pure reason are against it. 
After all, where there is order, there there is monism, 
there there is harmony. The very existence of order im- 
plies the existence of differing elements; and the eager 
attempt to reduce everything to one is an extreme tend- 
ency of certain minds unwarranted by facts. It is the 
false philosophy stigmatized by the editor of The Monist, 
under the name—Henism.* 

The theory of will-force makes a difference to the 
whole process of evolution. 

Evolution is now no longer a purely physical process, 
an affair of matter and energy. In the animal kingdom, 
in every organism undergoing evolution, the conscious 
entity is at work. The change in the structure of the or- 
ganism is not due solely to the action of its environment. 
It is assisted, sometimes at any rate, by the effort of the 
conscious entity in the organism, to operate on its own 
environment, or on its own body, for its own purposes. 
The swiftest deer escape the tiger, and give birth to other 
deer that inherit their swiftness, while the slower ones are 
devoured. And so the deer tribe become swift of foot. 


*T am aware that Dr. Paul Carus would be equally opposed to my notion 
of an Ordered Pluralism. 
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But it is evident how greatly this result must be helped on 
by the conscious effort of the deer to run as fast as he can. 
He uses his muscles to the very best advantage, and by 
use develops them. Thus the conscious entity in the deer, 
to some extent, builds its own body. And this reminds 
one, by the way, of the great stress that Professor Sandow 
lays on the putting of the will into the working of the par- 
ticular muscle to be developed —the concentration of 
thought on that muscle. The deer cannot do this, because 
he has no knowledge of anatomy. But he works on the 
same principle as far as he is able.* 

It seems likely that evolution proceeding on these lines 
will not require the enormous periods of time otherwise 
necessary to produce its results. A second, and totally 
distinct force, has been introduced as a factor in the 
process. 

Evolution under guidance, is the theory invented as a 
compromise between religion and science. We see now 
how the guidance is introduced. It is introduced in the 
conscious efforts of the organisms undergoing evolution. 
The spiritual force in each, it is only reasonable to suppose, 
is derived from an infinite source pervading the whole uni- 
verse. But it is in the conscious effort of the individual 
organism that we discover its working. 

From this we may, cautiously, advance another step. 
If individual will-force is derived from an infinite universal 
source, then, reasoning by analogy, it is natural to infer 
that the universal will-force is employed in the grand 
affairs of the universe in the same manner as individual 
will-force is employed in the smaller affairs of animals and 
men—that universal evolution also is under guidance. 
Thus, from the individual will, we advance to the idea of 
God. This is not strict argument. But it is a reasonable 


* This psychical process of body-building appears in its physical aspect 
as development by use. 
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hypothesis which serves the purpose of providing a place 
in universal philosophy for the proved truth of individual 
will-force. 

There is, perhaps, a rather stricter argument which 
leads to the same conclusion. If some material energy 
originates in will-force, then it is a legitimate inference 
that all material energy has this origin. It would be a 
superfluous unnecessary assumption to suppose that we 
had two distinct kinds of material energy in the world, 
one derived from will-force, and one without any origin 
outside of itself. Once will-force is transformed into ma- 
terial energy, there is essentially nothing to differentiate 
it from other material energy—it has become the same 
thing. So it is obvious that we have but one kind of mate- 
rial energy in the universe. Then, as we find that there 
are provable instances of the origination of that material 
energy in will-force, and as this material energy is all of 
one kind, therefore it is an inevitable inference that all 
material energy has this origin. Therefore the whole uni- 
verse must be pervaded by will-force. This universal will- 
force is one aspect of God, Brahma, the Universal Spirit. 

This is not to say that the process of transformation 
from will-force to energy ever had a beginning in time. 
To argue , that as all material energy has had an origin in 
will-force, therefore there must have been a time when 
there was no material energy—when all energy was spir- 
itual—would be unwarranted. Because, the amount of 
material energy in the universe may be infinite. It seems 
natural to suppose that it is. And if so, then the process 
has been going on forever. 


W. E. Ayton WILKINSON. 
Burma, INDIA. 
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VENTS or processes may be divided into those that 
exist and those that do not. Existent processes are 
those that occur somewhere, non-existent are those that 
occur nowhere. The existent is in short that to which 
the Aristotelian category ov has a positive application. 
To the truth of this view most modern philosophers admit 
a curious exception. Feeling and thinking, they tell us, 
actually occur, but they are unique among real occurrences 
in that they occur nowhere. Space is filled with the phys- 
ical, with matter and motion, and no room can be found in 
it for the psychical, which, as such, is certainly neither 
matter nor motion. Now, when a philosophical theory 
is greatly at variance with common sense, it is always 
worth while to re-examine the evidence upon which it rests. 
My purpose in this paper is to undertake that re-examina- 
tion, and I hope to show as a result, that there is room in 
space for the psychical as well as for the physical, and that 
the prevailing notion that feelings can both exist and exist 
nowhere is not only paradoxical but false. 

The reasons which influence the ordinary man to locate 
consciousness inside the body of the one who is conscious, 
are both direct and inferential—direct in his own case, in- 
direct in the case of others. Each one naturally regards 
his thoughts and feelings and volitions as taking place in 
his mind, and he locates his mind in his body. It can not 
be denied, however, that things often appear to be where 
they are not, so we may pass over this introspective evi- 
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dence for locating our own minds in our bodies, and pro- 
ceed to the second or indirect argument for the belief that 
the minds of other persons are within their bodies. 

This argument is very simple. There are in the world 
a number of phenomena the loci of which we cannot di- 
rectly perceive. We assign these phenomena their loca- 
tions in accordance with a rule to which, so far as I am 
aware, no exception has ever been found. The rule is this: 
Every invisible thing is in the same place as the visible 
thing which varies directly and immediately with it. Elec- 
tricity, though in itself invisible, is located in the battery 
and wires on which it is found to depend. Gravitative 
attraction between masses is located in the masses and in 
the space between them, because it varies immediately with 
the masses and with the space between them. Now we 
locate the invisible mental processes of other persons in 
their visible bodies because, while thinking and feeling 
vary indirectly with many things, notably the external 
objects thought about and felt, they vary directly and 
immediately with only one system of objects—viz., the 
central nervous system of their owner. So when the plain 
man shocks us by saying that his mental processes go on 
“inside his head,” let us remember that he is only applying 
to one series of events a rule which has always proved 
valid for the location of every other series of events. 

Turning now to the arguments urged by the philos- 
opher against this position, we find what seem to be three 
distinct lines of attack which for convenience we shall call 
the transcendental, the introspective and the empirical. 

The first or transcendental argument aims to demon- 
strate the non-spatiality of the psychical as a direct con- 
sequence of the doctrine of transcendental idealism. Space, 
we are told, is an appearance; consciousness is an absolute 
and eternal reality. We could not locate consciousness in 
space without subordinating reality to one of its appear- 
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ances. To this we may answer that no one desires to locate 
the transcendental consciousness in space and still less in 
his brain. That eternal ego, in which the idealist believes, 
can remain the support or condition not only of space but 
of time. Our concern is wholly with the empirical con- 
sciousness, or with those cognitive, conative and affective 
processes which are admitted by everybody to be in time 
and to depend upon the brain. No disrespect is done to the 
eternal consciousness by locating the empirical conscious- 
ness in time; and as space is for the transcendentalist no 
worse an appearance than time, he cannot plead that the 
location of mental processes in space is incompatible with 
the general doctrine of transcendental idealism. 

But, secondly, it is objected that introspection affords 
us an immediate intuition of the spacelessness of our mental 
states. For, it is said, if our sensations exist in space they 
will appear either as punctiform or as definitely extended 
and separated from one another by a definite number of 
feet or inches. Now we intuit our sensations neither as punc- 
tiform nor as figured, therefore they exist nowhere. This 
familiar argument seems plausible enough, until we notice 
the absurdity of the major premise. The dilemma it pre- 
sents to us as based upon experience is in flat violation of 
all experience except the visual and tactual. I do not feel 
a pain in my foot either as punctiform or as square or as 
distant so many inches from a pressure in the same spot. 
Yet I none the less locate it in a certain part of space, 
namely, in my foot. The odor of a flower, the sound of a 
bell, the soft stickiness of molasses, are all definitely located 
in space, so far as immediate experience goes, but a ques- 
tion as to whether they were felt as square or triangular 
or punctiform would be regarded as foolish. It is only 
with color, and to a less extent with solidity, that spatiality 
and figure are indissolubly associated. And as for the 
mentioned non-spatiality of the relations between mental 
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processes, experience offers countless instances of relations 
equally non-spatial but which subsist between things about 
whose existence in space there is no question. Such, for 
example, are the relations of likeness and difference, har- 
mony and dissonance, etc. 

The third argument against locating mental processes 
in space has been in use since the time of Leibnitz. It is 
based on the actual or possible testimony of our external 
senses. The argument runs thus. When we look at the 
brain of a conscious being, we fail entirely to see the 
thoughts and feelings of that being. We find only the 
matter of which the brain is composed. Nor can we feel 
that this failure is due to the defects of our eyesight. For 
if we imagine ourselves to possess microscopes so transcen- 
dently powerful as to reveal the very atoms themselves, 
we believe with the utmost confidence that these atoms 
and their motions would be all that there would be to see. 
We can in no wise fancy how a sensation would look 
wedged in between two molecules. We reject such a pos- 
sibility on much the same grounds that we reject the 
possibility of a round square. It is the essence of the 
psychical to be private in the sense of being inaccessible 
to external perception. The physically visible object is, 
on the other hand, a public or externally perceptible event. 
Visible space is filled with the physical, and there is no room 
in it for the psychical events, which are consequently non- 
spatial. 

It must be confessed that this argument usually carries 
conviction, and it is certainly far stronger than either the 
appeal to transcendental idealism or the proof from intro- 
spection. Put in the form of a syllogism, the argument 
reads as follows: 

(1) Whatever is from its very nature incapable of be- 
ing an object for vision or for any of the external senses 
is not in space. (2) Consciousness is from its very nature 
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essentially private or incapable of being perceived exter- 
nally. (3) Therefore consciousness is not in space. Grant- 
ing the formal validity of this syllogism and the truth of 
the minor premise, let us question the truth of the major 
premise. Could we not conceive of something located in 
space, and yet incapable of being perceived by an external 
observer? Objects, in order to be perceived by us, must 
impress our sense organs with some form of kinetic energy. 
Kinetic energy is a public fact, externally accessible to 
many observers, but potential energy, which is admitted to 
be in space, can only be externally perceived by passing 
into a kinetic state, that is, by ceasing to be itself. To feel 
it as it is, We must participate in it. To perceive a stress, 
our muscles must undergo stress, just as to perceive a 
pain or pleasure, we must be pained or pleased. In short, 
the peculiar inaccessibility of mental processes to all modes 
of external perception is shared by potential energy, and 
is consequently no evidence of spacelessness.’ 

At this point, however, a vigorous objection may be 
made to the way in which we are using the concept potential 
energy. Potential energy, so we shall be told, means one 
of two things, either of which would vitiate any analogy 
between it and the psychical. According to some, potential 
energy is nothing actual at all, but simply the possibility of 
motion. An elastic ball collides with a fixed object, loses 
its motion in one direction, and then resumes the same 


* The second and third arguments in favor of the spacelessness of con- 
sciousness are more closely related than may at first appear. They each assume 
that a thing, in order to fill space, must fill it extensively, as matter fills it, 
and must consequently be (1) figured, and (2) externally perceptible, neither 
of which attributes can be ascribed to consciousness. Both arguments neglect 
the possibility that consciousness may occupy space intensively, as the force of 
gravity between two planets or the stress in a watch-spring, and hence be 
neither figured nor perceptible through the external senses. For example, 
if any one were to demand that an acceleration either be proved to have a 
definite figure and to be visible through a microscope alongside of the par- 
ticles of the accelerated body, or else be treated as not in space at all, we 
should unhesitatingly regard the proposed dilemma as absurd, in that it as- 
sumed that the intensive occupancy of space by a force was the same as the 
extensive occupancy of space by a body. 
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amount of motion in the opposite direction. As the ball 
cannot move back until it has ceased to move forward, it 
must inevitably pass through a moment in which there is 
no motion at all. At this moment all the kinetic energy 
has been transformed into potential energy. If we define 
this potential energy as a bare possibility of future motion 
and as nothing in itself actual and present, we shall have to 
admit that motion can pass into nothing and can come from 
nothing, and that this happens whenever and wherever the 
direction of a motion is changed, and that the nonentities 
into which motions pass possess the miraculous power of 
recreating quantities of motion exactly equal to those that 
were annihilated. I think it will be admitted that such 
beliefs constitute a pretty severe strain on even the most 
radically empirical of imaginations; and, as a matter of 
fact, the second conception of potential energy is the more 
defensible. According to this conception potential energy is 
only kinetic energy on a scale too small to be visible to the 
senses. The motion of the elastic body as a whole is, upon 
impact with another body, converted into some kind of 
imperceptible motion of its parts, and these minute motions 
which make up what we call potential energy, are in turn 
re-converted into visible motion of the body as a whole. 
The difficulty with this conception, however, is at once 
manifest when we try to imagine how these invisible par- 
ticles are to lose their motion in one direction and regain 
it in an opposite direction without passing through a phase 
in which there is no velocity in either direction, but only 
acceleration or stress—the actual reality into which past 
motion has been converted and from which future motion 
will arise. 

And now that we have seen that potential energy and 
consciousness resemble each other in what is for each the 
distinguishing point of inaccessibility or intransmissibility, 
a hypothesis suggests itself that they are identical, that 
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what we know directly from within as the psychical or sub- 
jective side of experience may be the same as what we know 
indirectly from without as the potential energy of the nerve 
currents in the brain. A line of thought somewhat similar 
to this was suggested by Kant in his treatment of intensity 
and of the dynamic theory of matter. It was more than 
suggested by Herbart. Lotze somewhere speaks of the 
possibility of describing the action of body on mind as 
the passing over of energy into intensive states of the real. 
Karl Pearson says, in his Grammar of Science, that stored 
sense-impresses may be modes of brain strain. Ostwald 
feels that energy is the most hopeful concept for uniting 
the physical and psychical. In fact, ever since the time 
of Leibnitz, there has existed an undercurrent of thought 
along this line. 

Let us consider for a moment some of the advantages 
that would result from conceiving psychical processes as 
modes of potential energy. Most of us have probably felt 
at one time or another a pang of regret that the conven- 
tional statement of materialism was so easily refuted. It 
would be such a simplification of the psychophysical prob- 
lem if consciousness were a mode of motion. The theory 
wants nothing but truth. Unfortunately we know motion 
and we know consciousness, and they are obviously differ- 
ent both in themselves and in their manner of behavior. 
We cannot, however, so easily dismiss the proposition that 
consciousness is a mode of potential energy. It may be 
said that the experience of stress or strain is not any more 
like the psychical in general than is the experience of mo- 
tion. We must remember, however, that as velocity can 
be transformed into energy of acceleration, so acceleration 
can pass into the second derivative of the velocity. The 
modes of potential energy into which nerve currents and 
other motions can pass include in addition to acceleration, 
the whole endless series of higher derivatives of space with 
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regard to time, and in these purely intensive magnitudes 
and their mutual relations and combinations we have a sys- 
tem which ts sufficiently rich and complex to express the 
manifoldness and multidimensionality of psychic life. 

We know that the intensity of a sensation is, according 
to the law of relativity, determined not merely by the 
energy of the nerve current induced by the physical stim- 
ulus, but by the relation of that current to other currents 
already present in the brain. So the intensity of a mode 
of potential energy is similarly determined by the degree 
of opposition of one mode of kinetic energy to another. We 


’ know that the general intensity of consciousness is pro- 


portional to the tension, redirection and readjustment that 
is necessary. The reactions that are smooth tend to be- 
come habitual and unconscious. But the degree of re- 
direction which a nerve-current undergoes at a given nerve 
center, varies concomitantly with the intensity of the phase 
of potential energy through which it passes at that center; 
for, as we have seen, motion in one direction must be trans- 
formed into the potential energy of stress before it can re- 
issue as motion in an opposite direction. Finally, we may 
note that the protoplasmic structure with which conscious- 
ness is associated is noted among all other material struc- 
tures for its power to store up and accumulate potential 
energy from the streams of kinetic energy that are fed to 
it by its environment. 

Many more analogies like the above might be adduced 
as direct evidence for the truth of the hypothesis that psy- 
chical processes exist in space as modes of potential energy 
of the nervous system. In closing, however, I wish to men- 
tion by way of indirect evidence the bearing of this hypoth- 
esis upon the dispute between parallelism and interaction- 
ism. 

Both parallelist and interactionist assume that the mind 
is not in space. The interactionist declares that he will 
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trust the evidence of experience and common sense to 
justify his belief in causal interaction between mind and 
body. The parallelist, on his side, declares that he will 
trust his scientific instinct to justify him in rejecting any 
causal relation between a body that is in space and a mind 
that is out of it. Is it not clear that if consciousness could 
be identified with the intensive or potential energy which 
is actually present though invisible in the brain, the two 
sides would cease to dispute, and each could claim to 
have been right? There would be no impossible interaction 
of a spatial body and a non-spatial mind, and yet a nerve 
current would really cause a sensation as truly and in the 
same manner as motion in a body causes stress in the body 
with which it collides ; and a psychical volition would really 
cause a physical action as truly and in the same manner 
as the tension in a bow causes the flight of an arrow. In 
every case of sensation nature would perform an operation 
of differentiation, transforming energy from the kinetic 
phase of MV? into the potential phase of MAS. Similarly, 
in every case of intelligent volition, nature would integrate 
the differential equations of a psychosis, transforming the 
energy of acceleration and the higher derivatives back into 
the visible and physical energy of motion. 

In short, the existence of mental processes in space 
would seem to be equally a postulate of common sense and 
a desideratum of psychophysical method. 


Wo. PEPPERRELL MONTAGUE. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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A MONISTIC CONCEPTION OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


IN REPLY TO MR. AYTON WILKINSON’S ARTICLE ON “WILL- 
FORCE” AND MR. MONTAGUE'’S “ARE MENTAL 
PROCESSES IN SPACE?” 


LL religious and philosophical problems are centered 
in the soul-conception, for the nature of the world 
and our attitude toward it, our conduct and ethical prin- 
ciples, the significance of life, and any other issue of prac- 
tical consequence, will depend upon the nature of our own 
being. So it is quite natural that men of a serious temper 
are much concerned about psychological problems, because 
they feel that a wrong psychology will warp their philo- 
sophical system and twist their ethics so as to render it 
an unsafe guide through life. On the other hand, how- 
ever, we find that men who start from wrong principles 
correct their mistakes through practical motives. They 
grope in the dark and though they make a wrong start, 
finally reach the right conclusions because their conscience 
is properly attuned to the universe and they are therefore 
able to adjust themselves properly and find their true bear- 
ings. 

We published an article by Mr. Wilkinson in The 
Monist of January, 1899, but he insists that in an editorial 
reply at that time, his presentations were completely mis- 
understood. We must leave the decision of this question 
to our readers, but if we were mistaken, we will now make 
up for our error by giving him another opportunity to ex- 
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plain his views, and we do this the more gladly since his 
essay touches the salient point of the question. 

We do not share his views, but we have tried and aban- 
doned them, and believe that no thinker should pass them 
by without considering them both earnestly and_thor- 
oughly. Though we can not accept Mr. Wilkinson’s view 
of the soul, including also his theology and philosophy, we 
grant that his arguments are well taken, as well as any 
man of science who would agree with him could present 
them. 

The question of the soul and its nature is the basic 
problem of our world-conception, and attempts have con- 
stantly been made to give to the soul an exceptional posi- 
tion in the universe, to let it be a force, or a power, or an 
entity, possessed of sundry mysterious faculties which are 
capable of mechanically interfering with natural things, 
without itself being at the same time mechanical or purely 
physical. Mr. Wilkinson pursues this same object but no 
longer relying on metaphysical considerations, as do his 
predecessors, he modernizes the issue and would make his 
interpretation of the soul plausible to a man of science. 

There are two philosophical world-conceptions, which 
are diametrically opposed to each other, and we will call 
one the materialistic, and the other the spiritualistic view. 
The former attempts to establish monism, the latter openly 
declares that monism breaks down and we have to accept 
either a dualism or a pluralism. The former view, that 
of materialistic monism, proposes to explain the origin 
of the soul from the rest of the universe, which represents 
itself to our senses as matter in motion. The latter view, 
that of spiritualistic dualism or pluralism, recognizes the 
soul as a mysterious entity, and the question is only 
whether we have a contrast of two things (spirit and 
matter) implying dualism, or whether our soul is an irre- 
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ducible unit in itself. The latter view inevitably leads to 
pluralism. 

If materialistic monism is correct, it is commonly 
claimed that consciousness is merely a manifestation of 
matter ; that all actions are determined by the irrefragable 
law of necessity, and that consequently man is not respon- 
sible for his deeds. Accordingly freedom of the will would 
be an illusion, and ethics a vagary. There would be no 
law that any one would have to respect and the survival 
of the fittest would be the only norm of human conduct. 
It is obvious that science possesses a monistic trend, and 
wherever we enter into details of physics, physiology, 
chemistry,—even into zoology and anthropology. includ- 
ing psychology, the monistic conception is verified and has 
led to the assertion that modern psychology is a psychology 
without a soul. 

In contrast to this materialistic monism, a large class 
of thoughtful men have embraced the opposite horn of the 
dilemma, and believe in the existence of a separate soul- 
entity. They accept scientific statements as limited to cer- 
tain spheres of existence, but believe that the soul. or gen- 
erally speaking the spiritual factor of life, constitutes an 
exception to the rule of universal causation; and thus they 
force upon us the theory of dualism or perhaps pluralism. 
The main problem to men of this class consists in recon- 
ciling the strict methods of science, which after all are 
unequivocally monistic, to their dualistic or pluralistic 
views. This being impossible, their philosophy will either 
be mysticism, agnosticism or pragmatism. 

Mr. Wilkinson’s explanation is especially fascinating 
because it is unusually tinged with a recognition of the 
monistic principle of science, and at the same time is in 
accord with a dualistic theology which re-establishes the 
conception of a God as creator without denying the prin- 
ciples of science; and vet we must object to Mr. Wilkin- 
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son’s argument because a truly consistent monistic view 
is after all superior, and avoids the contradiction of dual- 
ism in which the logical inferences of his views become 
implicated. 

We wish to state from the start, however, that our mo- 
nism is different from the common monistic conception 
which we have characterized as materialistic monism. In 
so far as we recognize many points on which the main argu- 
ments of dualism are based, we take a middle ground be- 
tween the two views, and we would emphasize the fact 
that we are far from denying the significance of the soul. 
We accept the truth that the soul is the master of the 
destiny of man. It is the principle of direction, and moral 
responsibility exists as a fact to be accounted for, not to be 
doubted or explained away. Materialistic monism which 
practically denies the soul is one-sided, and we have so 
far characterized it as a pseudo-monism which might be 
called henism, since it is a theory of unification which, 
instead of presenting an impartial view of the whole uni- 
verse, artificially reduces contrasts by denying either oppo- 
site, and thus lacks completeness because in contemplating 
one side it ignores the other. 

Consciousness is a fact which no one can deny, and it 
is the most wonderful fact within the range of our expe- 
rience. It is not less wonderful for the reason that it is 
really the fabric of which the soul is woven, but the pecu- 
liarity of consciousness is that it is not a material thing, 
not a substance, not even a permanent existence, nor an 
entity of any kind, but a function. It is fleeting; it origi- 
nates and disappears; it varies; it grows stronger and 
weaker ; in sleep it is reduced; and in death becomes to all 
appearance entirely extinct. Its contents, too, change con- 
stantly, and there is scarcely an instant in our lives in 
which we have the same thought repeated. Consciousness 
is closely interwoven with the sense-impressions of touch, 
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motor sensibility, taste, smell, and especially sight ; and our 
soul weaves out of these sense-impressions, a higher world 
of abstract thought most of which is more or less accom- 
panied by sentiment, i. e., an emotional element partly 
pleasurable, partly painful, partly indifferent. 

Consciousness is a phenomenon radically different trom 
the world of material objects as which our sense-impres- 
sions represent our surroundings including even our own 
body. It can be characterized as awareness; for conscious- 
ness is that state which makes us know of our own exist- 
ence, and, as simple as this seems to be, we repeat it is the 
most wonderful fact within the range of our entire expe- 
rience and stands in contrast to the general features of the 
objective world in which we move. 

Consciousness is a complicated state and the elements 
into which we can analyze it are called feelings. Feelings 
in their turn are not ultimate units, but consist of subcon- 
scious states of irritation and these again depend upon 
highly complex conditions in the organization of living 
substance. Then we lose our track in the realm of the un- 
conscious. 

We must recognize that our experience shows us a con- 
trast of two states of things. In the first place, the world 
as it confronts our senses; its general features are matter 
and motion, and those portions of it which in the general 
flux show a certain stability we call objects. Secondly, the 
world of which we feel our own awareness, consisting of 
sensations, sentiments, thoughts and volitions. The former 
is the world of objectivity and the latter is called subjective. 

If the domains of objectivity and subjectivity were two 
isolated spheres, dualism would have to be regarded as in- 
controvertible, but subjectivity and objectivity are so inter- 
linked that there is no subjective state which does not im- 
ply an objective reality of some kind. Hand touches hand, 
and what seems to us subjective feeling is at once repre- 
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sented by our senses as an objective condition in our limbs, 
and so we come to the conclusion that our corporeal being 
is part and parcel of the objective world which we repre- 
sent to lie outside of ourselves. We can not doubt that our 
body constitutes a part of the entire cosmos; we grow from 
it, we are nourished by it, and after the dissolution of death 
the constituents of the body return to it. At the same time 
we notice that our states of consciousness are dependent 
upon the influences of objective existence, yea the subjec- 
tivity of our consciousness can only be explained as due 
to the organization which has naturally arisen in the course 
of the evolution of life. We are compelled to view the 
contrasts of subjectivity and objectivity under a monistic 
system which conceives them as two sides or phases of the 
same reality; subjectivity is the inner state, as existence 
is in itself; while objectivity is the external or outer aspect, 
as anything that exists presents itself to other things. In 
itself everything that exists is a subjective state of selfness. 
which may be unconscious, subconscious, or conscious, but 
if approached from the outside it is an object, i. e.. a mate- 
rial body in motion. 

Having in previous publications, especially in The Soul 
of Man and in Whence and Whither, explained with sufh- 
cient attention to detail, how subjectivity, which in its ele- 
ments is potential feeling, develops by organization into 
consciousness; and how irritability changes into mind in 
the measure that feelings acquire representative value, we 
can limit ourselves here to the issues raised by Mr. Wilkin- 
son who looks upon consciousness as possessed of the in- 
trinsic power to create energy from nothing out of its own 
mysterious resources. Mr. Wilkinson bases his contention 
upon the fact that consciousness imparts direction to our 
movements, and we do not deny its directive faculty. It 
might seem then that since consciousness possesses no en- 
ergy it must be capable of generating it, and that is indeed 
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Mr. Wilkinson’s conclusion. He is fully aware of the 
scientific difficulty of assuming that something should be 
produced from nothing, but he finds much satisfaction in 
the thought of rehabilitating in this way the conception of 
a personal and a conscious God who has created the world 
from nothing, merely by the force of his will. 

We grant that mind is a directing faculty, and we also 
know that consciousness is commonly and rightly held to 
be void of motor power. But these two concessions might 
seem contradictory and need some explanation. 

We must consider that all our ideas are abstractions. 
When we speak of consciousness we mean consciousness 
and not motion. Accordingly we understand that con- 
sciousness does not move, and that motion does not become 
consciousness. When we speak of matter we mean all 
those features which are common to the objects of our 
senses. There is no material which would be matter and 
nothing but matter, or in other words the idea of matter in 
itself is a fiction, and so is the idea of consciousness in itself. 
So far as we know, consciousness is closely linked with 
motion of some kind and every thought which we think 
must be the internal state of a physiological commotion in 
the nervous substance of our brain. Accordingly the ac- 
tual process of the function of consciousness presupposes 
an analogous objective process of cerebral activity, which 
is a mechanical process of a definite discharge of energy. 
There is no consciousness by itself alone. We make this 
explicit statement because the lack of its cognisance has 
produced infinite confusion among psychologists and phi- 
losophers from time immemorial. 

The ancient philosophers of India represented the soul 
as a blind man possessed with muscular motor power car- 
rying a lame man in possession of his full eye-sight. The 
seeing man could give directions to the man who carried 
him but he could not walk himself, and the blind man could 
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walk but could not find his bearings. This simile is based 
upon the assumption that abstract ideas exist by them- 
selves. Consciousness is supposed to be the lame man who 
can see, and our motor power with all the energy of our 
feet and hands including the energy stored in our brain 
is compared to the blind man who can move about but who 
is unable to see. Philosophers even of modern times have 
taken the simile literally and seriously by insisting that 
consciousness is a mere spectator ; for it can not move, and 
our motor powers comprising all the energy at our disposal 
can not become conscious. This is true if we understand 
by consciousness the abstract idea of consciousness or con- 
sciousness in itself, and by energy all our motor power to 
the exclusion of any thing else. But it is not exactly true 
if we consider the actualities from which these two abstract 
ideas have been formed; for we must grant that they are 
merely two aspects and not isolated domains in the life of 
man. 

Consciousness or the state of awareness is an internal 
and subjective process. Leibnitz says somewhere that if 
we could see the interior of our brain we would be able 
to observe particles jostling each other, but no feelings, 
no consciousness, but for all that an omniscient guide 
through the labyrinth of the nervous system could point 
out to us those commotions that are accompanied with con- 
sciousness. If consciousness (the purely subjective state) 
can not move, we are sure that these tiny brain motions 
(being the objective actualities of consciousness) produce 
modifications in the tissues which make muscles contract. 
The energy may be insignificant in amount but it acts in 
a place where, like the rudder in a ship, it possesses extra- 
ordinary efficiency. 

Mr. Wilkinson assumes that will-force generates en- 
ergy and hints at the possibility that all energy may be the 
product of such will-force, which proposition if tenable, 
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would give a new lease of life to the old and scientifically 
discredited idea of a creation of the world from nothing 
by the fiat of a spiritual being called God. According to the 
monistic view organisms receive their energy from the 
storehouse of nature and return it by using it. All that has 
been supplied they surrender again in the form of motion 
and heat, and in this metabolism, this constant flux of mat- 
ter in motion, consciousness is sustained not unlike the 
light of the flame ina lamp. In fact this metabolism con- 
stitutes the essential feature of organized life. Awareness 
renders us conscious of our own state of being and in this 
way it influences living creatures. 

When we speak of consciousness we mean the subjec- 
tive state of our physical condition and not the physiolog- 
ical process of the brain, and so we must insist that aware- 
ness in itself is no motion, but no one denies that the ob- 
jective process in which it makes its appearance is as much 
a motion as are all other physiological occurrences; but 
the motory portion of brain work is insignificant in amount 
and its mechanical feature is not its aim or end. 

Though consciousness, in itself, is not energy, the fact 
of consciousness is obviously the most significant event in 
the development of life. A strong unpleasant awareness 
of certain conditions is called pain. If pain were uncon- 
scious, living creatures would not mind it; and, vice versa, 
if pleasure were unconscious, living creatures would not 
attempt a pursuit of pleasure. Pain, the awareness of un- 
toward states, and pleasure, the awareness of pleasing con- 
ditions, are the main factors that give direction to the 
motor apparatus of living beings, and if they were uncon- 
scious, the ends pursued would be different. 

If a frog is placed in water and the water is slowly and 
gradually heated so as to render him unconscious of the 
pain of the increased heat (for it takes a definite amount of 
change to make a modification of conditions pass the 
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threshold of apperception), the frog would allow himself 
to be cooked alive while a jump out of the pan could easily 
save him. If, however, the increase of heat is quick and 
intense, he flees from the place perhaps not on account of 
the danger but because he feels uncomfortable. 

The tension of the subjective state which passes into 
action is called volition, and the accomplishment of a mo- 
tion, an act of the will. Neither in volition nor in will is 
there any procreation of new energy, but simply an impart- 
ing of direction to energy held ready for the purpose. 

When we speak of direction we mean a line of motion 
the position of which in space and its relation to a given 
line of reference are determinable by the measurement of 
angles. Direction in itself is not motion, but the imparting 
of direction, of course, is a motion. Here the case is anal- 
ogous to consciousness. The position of the ship’s rudder 
is a state or conditon, but to adjust the rudder according 
to requirements takes a certain, albeit a comparatively 
small, amount of energy. 

Mr. Wilkinson speaks of the law of the conservation 
of matter and energy as a new-fangled doctrine, but he 
forgets that it is merely a new formulation of a very an- 
cient and universally recognized law, the law of causation. 
The law of causation is a positive statement of the same 
truth proclaimed by the law of the conservation of matter 
and energy, which is simply a negative and therefore more 
cautious statement declaring that nothing can originate 
through or from nothing. Every new creation is merely 
a new combination of realities that existed before. In 
other words, the sum total of energy and matter remains 
the same, nothing (in either substance or force) can be 
lost, nothing in amuont can be added except it be taken 
from somewhere. Everything that is positively new is due 
to form. 

It will be instructive to compare Mr. Wilkinson’s view 
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of the soul with Professor Ostwald’s psychology of ener- 
getics as presented by him in the last number of The 
Monist. Professor Ostwald, too, thinks that there is some 
peculiar and special soul energy, but he would not coun- 
tenance the idea of abolishing the law of the conservation 
of energy. He is antimaterialistic, but for all that he does 
not understand the point made by Leibnitz, viz., that con- 
sciousness is a purely subjective process, not a motion, nor 
anything material or objective. Ostwald is a monist, or at 
least tries to be one, but his monism consists in an omni- 
energeticism. Everything is energy, even the soul. 
Professor Ostwald’s line of argument is taken up by 
Professor Montague in an article published in the present 


issue of The Monist. He presents insurmountable diffi- 


culties which upset not only the interactionist theory but 
also the current psychology of parallelism, but his argu- 
ments presuppose the assumption of an independent exist- 
ence of consciousness, and nowhere does he take into con- 
sideration the well established parallelism as commonly 
held by Herbart, Weber, Fechner, Wundt, Helmholtz, 
Hering, Ribot and others. None of them would deny that 
mental processes are in time, that they take place in suc- 
cession, and also that their physiological activity is defi- 
nitely localized in the brain. This view by no means ex- 
cludes that consciousness itself, irrespective of its physio- 
logical substratum, is a purely subjective state, a mere 
condition of our awareness which as such has no motive 
power. The concatenation of physical processes in uninter- 
rupted motion is always acting on energy, perhaps setting 
free stored-up energy, and nowhere is there a gap in the 
chain. Only some parts of the chain are such as to be 
possessed of peculiar states of awareness and though 
awareness is purely subjective, its presence is by no means 
indifferent. Concerning this latter point, however, I must 
grant that | am at variance with some supporters of the 
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theory of parallelism, who claim that the flashing up of 
consciousness has as little effect as sparks of the engine 
thrown out of the chimney have upon the machinery which 
it sets in motion. And in a certain way this is true, for 
a motion of the muscular system takes place only when the 
motor nerve is stimulated, which means when the chain 
of mechanical connection remains uninterrupted. It is 
true enough that any motion can be executed with or 
without consciousness, but I would insist that whenever 
in novel conditions deliberation is needed, the presence or 
absence of consciousness would not be indifferent as to the 
final outcome of a decision. 

The physiological details upon which the condition of 
awareness depends are not sufficiently known, but we may 
be sure that it is due to a process of organized interaction 
so arranged as to make a concentrated set of feelings be- 
come extraordinarily vivid, either by contrast or by con- 
vergence. Professor Montague has never alluded to the 
psychology of parallelism as it is set forth for instance 
by Hering in his famous essay On Memory,* or as the 
author himself has treated the subject repeatedly in books 
and magazine articles.+ 

Professor Montague quotes a number of views for the 
purpose of refuting them, but he nowhere cites the author- 
ities of his opponents, (a habit shared also by Professor 
Ostwald, in some philosophical discussions at least) and 
so we cannot help having the impression that he exercises 
on self-fabricated men of straw. If similar views have 
been actually propounded by some scholars we are sure 
that their propositions were in some not unimportant de- 
tails somewhat different. . 

Professor Montague accepts Leibnitz’s criticism of the 
mechanistic theory and grants that consciousness is not a 


* Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company. 
+ For instance the first chapter in The Soul of Man, “Feeling and Motion.” 
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motion. The simplest solution that suggests itself to him 
is the assumption that it is potential energy. Motion (or 
kinetic energy) is visible, and if consciousness can not be 
seen, it might very well be that other kind of energy which 
being latent is not in evidence. 

This is not a solution of the problem but a mere lack of 
appreciation of its significance. If consciousness is neither 
a material thing, nor a mechanical process, but an invisible 
subjective state, which could not be seen even if we could 
enter the brain where consciousness is being manufactured, 
it can not be a motion, but neither can it be a tension (i. e., 
a state of potential energy) ; and so Professor Montague’s 
argument can only serve us as an instance that the philos- 
ophy of energetics breaks down in psychology.* 

We will add that Professor Ostwald himself might have 
felt tempted to explain the soul as potential energy. We 
must confess that on reading his expositions on the subject 
we had the impression that he came dangerously near 
falling into the error, and it is not impossible that he was 
prevented from following this line of thought by his knowl- 
edge of physiological processes. He must have borne in 
mind that all states of feeling are accompanied by some 
nervous commotion and a state of rest in consciousness 
always coincides with a physiological state of rest. So 
long as nervous energy remains stored up in cerebral 
structures the psyche is at rest, and only the release of the 
stored-up energy, only a change of potential into kinetic 
energy, can indicate the condition of mental activity. It is 
obvious that mental activity means physiological work, 
not a passive condition of an uneventful storage. 


Mr. Montague claims that some psychologists or phi- 
losophers propound the theory that mental phenomena 


* Compare the editorial discussion of Ostwald’s Energetics in the Oc- 
tober number of The Monist, p. 516. 
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are not in time and space, and perhaps that is so. We will 
here not ask who they are and what they really mean, but 
prefer to investigate the problem itself and ask the ques- 
tion, In what sense can it be said that mental phenomena 
are not in time and space? 

It seems to me that nobody ever doubted that the 
process of thinking is temporal, in other words, that ideas, 
arguments, conclusions, decisions, etc., are being thought in 
time. The process of thinking begins at a certain moment 
and the chain of thoughts is consecutive. One idea follows 
another, and when the conclusion is reached the argument 
has come to anend. Consistently with these facts we must 
also grant that the thinking takes place somewhere within 
the body of the thinking person. We may be unable to 
localize the specific place in the brain, but for all that there 
is no one that would place it either nowhere or somewhere 
outside of the thinker’s corporeal personality. 

Yet if we do not speak of the process of thinking and 
bear in mind only the ideas that are being thought, we may 
very well insist that the ideas themselves do not depend 
upon time and space. Moral ideals for instance, such as 
justice, truthfulness, manliness, wisdom, etc., are eternal 
norms; just as the theorems of geometry and arithmetic 
are true anywhere and everywhere, and remain the same 
whether or not individual thinkers discover them in their 
brains. 

They are not material, not corporeal, not concrete, for 
their very nature is generality which implies that they are 
independent of time and space. 

Considering the fact that all rational thinking consists 
in utilizing generalizations and attempting to actualize for 
our own benefit the eternal norms of thought, we must 
grant that all abstract thought contains an element that is 
above time and space. All higher thought soars into the 
realms of the eternal, the universal, the superspatial rela- 
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tions. Consciousness is subjective, and consciousness is 
closely interrelated with the physiological substratum of 
brain activity, but the purpose and aim of our thinking is 
a comprehension of concrete.events, experiences, or things 
of any kind under the viewpoint of uniformities, the very 
nature of which is that they are independent of time and 
space. In this sense and in this sense alone thought may 
be said to be neither temporal nor spatial. It is the actuali- 
zation of the purely formal, the intrinsically necessary re- 
lations of what Kant calls the a priori, and Plato the eternal 
types of being,—ideas. 

Our monistic view is neither materialistic, nor is it en- 
ergistic. Matter is mere mass, or material, and energy, like 
all horsepower, is measurable in foot-pounds; it is not a 
deity to be spelled with a capital E. The problems of life 
and the ideals of mankind are not to be sought in the do- 
mains of either matter or energy, but are, all of them with- 
out any exception, questions of form. Hence the para- 
mount importance of form; and for this reason we may 
call our monism “the philosophy of form.” 

A materialistic monism loses sight of the significance 
of form and, with it, of all intellectual, moral, artistic and 
religious treasures. We do not blame those who bear in 


- mind the spiritual needs of mankind for shrinking from a 


onesided monism which ignores the most important facts 
of life and would rather accept some dualistic or mystical 
or agnostic explanation of the world than surrender the 
best and the holiest possessions of the heart, which are the 
only things in the world that impart worth to life. For 
this reason we take an interest in Mr. Wilkinson’s efforts 
to establish his theory of consciousness, but while we ap- 
preciate that he does so in order to account for certain facts 
which a materialistic monism either denies or leaves unex- 
plained, we can not accept his theory because his argu- 
ments appear to us insufficient and indeed untenable. We 
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recognize in the pseudo-monistic system those very faults 
which he is anxious to avoid, and we establish the points 
he makes, viz., the significance of the soul as a principle 
of direction, and the possibility of man’s responsibility in- 
cluding the importance of moral maxims. 

Not the least advantage of our position, which is a new 
monism built upon a broad basis with special emphasis on 
the significance of form, consists in the fact that it renders 
possible a new interpretation of our religious traditions and 
thus it comes as a conciliation between science and religion ; 
it comes not to destroy but to fulfil. 


EDITOR. 


THE ATTITUDE OF ORIGEN AND AUGUSTINE 


TOWARD MAGIC. 


ROSS superstition among the masses and (to speak 
mildly) an unscientific attitude among the most 
highly educated were prominent features of the intel- 
lectual life of the great Roman world under the emper- 
ors. Indeed it is to be feared that these features had by 
no means been entirely absent from the palmiest days of 
Greek genius. Divination, vouched for by religion and 
politics, captivated science and philosophy as well. The 
learned Ptolemy wrote on the art of astrology, while Stoics 
and Neo-Platonists propounded ingenious theories in sup- 
port of the various forms of foretelling the future and of 
the occult interaction of objects. Medicine was full of the 
use of charms, numbers and irrelevant ceremonial, and the 
other natural science which then was in existence was in 
like manner inclined to the fantastic. There was a wide- 
spread belief in the existence of countless demons with 
powers over the different parts of the material universe, 
demons whose services men might obtain by the use of 
proper words and formule. Finally there lurked in men’s 
minds a conception of a mysterious form of practice or body 
of lore called “magic.” To reduce this conception to defi- 
nite terms is difficult. A few held magic to be of practical 
benefit and soul-inspiring ; the vast majority would have it 
the source of crimes and the bane of mankind, but that 
was about as far as they went in the way of definition. 
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Pliny the Elder, whose Historia Naturalis affords the most 
comprehensive view of ancient science in the Roman world 
and who is our chief authority in that age concerning 
magic, regarded it as always reprehensible, yet declared 
that of all arts its influence had been greatest in every 
land and in almost every age; that it had embraced and 
combined into one the three other things which appealed 
most powerfully to the human mind,—religion, medicine 
and astrology,—a statement the truth of which his own 
unconscious confusion of superstition and science often 
corroborates. Thus to a certain extent he identified magic 
with the fantastic conceptions which infected the religion 
and science of his day, and made the term emblematic of 
an unscientific attitude, a precedent which we may have 
occasion to follow. 

Into this Roman world entered a new force, a religion 
which was to overcome all other creeds in Europe. Divina- 
tion formed no part of its doctrine or ceremonial; astrology 
it looked at askance as infringing on human free will, spe- 
cial providences and divine omnipotence. Consequently with 
the prevalence of this new religion was likely to come a 
change in the attitude of the Western world to such super- 
stitions. This change may be seen to some extent in the 
pages of two prominent Christian writers, Origen (185-254 
A. D.) and Augustine (354-430), especially in their well- 
known works, The Reply to Celsus and The City of God. 
Origen, writing in Greek at Alexandria, familiar with all 
the culture of his times and also with its past, by his urbane, 
broad-minded and erudite exposition of the Christian re- 
ligion and its relation to life, did perhaps more than any 
other man to bring over educated and thinking pagans of 
that day to the new faith. The fact that some of his doc- 
trines were later pronounced heretical lessened greatly in 
all probability his influence upon medizval Christians, but 
Augustine’s influence and power rather grew with time. 
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Thus the present survey will throw some light on the me- 
dizval attitude toward magic and occult science. 

Both Origen and Augustine, by the frequency with 
which they refer to the subject and by the way in which 
they speak of it, reveal the prominence of what they called 
“magic” in the life and thought of their times. The term 
seems to cover practices which are of every day occurrence 
and to represent concepts which are present before every 
mind. True, a chief reason for the discussion of magic by 
these Christian apologists is their wish to refute the imputa- 
tion to Christianity by its opponents of the use of sorcery 
and incantations and to discriminate between miracle and 
magic, holy prophecy and divination. But this is not the 
sole reason for their references and moreover the very 
existence of stich imputations and denials goes far toward 
demonstrating the prominence of magic in their day. 

Both writers define magic in practically identical terms. 
Their definition is more precise than the vague references 
to which most pagan writers limit themselves and narrower 
than Pliny’s description of magic which in a way associates 
the term with superstition and unscientific attitude in gen- 
eral. Their definition is especially noteworthy because it 
is the one which prevailed throughout the Middle Ages. 
Magic is, according to them, the outcome of man’s illicit 
relations with demons whom he coaxes or coerces by spells 
and incantations. Origen speaks of “magic and sorcery 
whose wonders are worked by wicked spirits, held spell- 
bound by elaborate incantations and yielding themselves 
to sorcerers.”' Augustine explains that demons are en- 
ticed to work marvels not like animals by food but as 
spirits by symbols which conform to their individual tastes, 
various kinds of stones, plants, living creatures or cere- 


1 Reply to Celsus, II, 51. ....uayetav xai yonreiav, évepyouuévyy dat- 
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monial utterances. “Whence arose the magic arts and 
their practitioners.” 

Both writers accept the principle of sympathetic magic 
and of the power of symbols. Augustine, it is true, ex- 
plains that the demons first instructed men as to what ob- 
jects or signs would attract and repel them, but he does 
not deny that, these secrets once disclosed, the charms of 
the magician have efficacy. Origen, moreover, in one 
place expresses doubt whether demons can cure the body, 
whose different members Celsus, on the authority of the 
Egyptians, had declared subject to thirty-six demons, but 
elsewhere he speaks of the demons as having different re- 
gions of the earth assigned to them.* 

But although Origen and Augustine believe in the 
existence of sorcery, they utterly disapprove of it and 
assert that Christians have nothing to do with it,—which 


? City of God, XXI, 6. Addimus enim ad istam lucernam inexstinguibilem 
et humanarum et magicarum, id est per homines demonicarum artium et 
ipsorum per se ipsos demonum, multa miracula; que si negare voluerimus, 
eidem ipsi cui credimus sacrarum litterarum adversabimur veritati. .. Inliciun- 
tur autem demones ad inhabitandum per creaturas quas non ipsi sed Deus con- 
didit, delectabilius pro sua diversitate diversis, non ut animalia cibis, sed ut 
spiritus signis, que cuiusque delectationi congruunt, per varia genera lapidum 
herbarum lignorum animalium carminum rituum. Ut autem inliciantur ab 
hominibus, prius eos ipsi astutissima calliditate seducunt, vel inspirando eorum 
cordibus virus occultum vel etiam fallacibus amicitiis apparendo, eorumque 
paucos discipulos suos faciunt plurimorumque doctores. Neque enim potuit, 
nisi primum ipsis docentibus, disci quid quisque illorum adpetat, quid exhor- 
reat, quo invitetur nomine, quo cogatur; unde magice artes earumque arti- 
fices exstiterunt. 

* Reply to Celsus, V, 10. Possibly Origen believed that since the coming 
of Christ the demons had lost the power which they once possessed. In his 
discussion of the appearance of the star of Bethlehem to the three magi he 
explains that the magi, having dealings with demons, are able to bring won- 
ders to pass until “some more divine and powerful thing than the demons or 
the incantations used to invoke them appears or is spoken.” Then the efforts 
of the demons become unavailing since the spirits “are not able to face the 
light of the godhead.”—Reply to Celsus, I, 60.....uayor, Saimoow ducsoivtec, Kai 
Tobroue a Kai Bobsovrac KazovvTec, TO ToLovTOV, boov ovdév 
Gevétepov Kai ioyupdrepov Tov Kal TIE KaZOvONC AéyeTaL 
édv dé Oevorépa Tig éxipavera yévytat, oi TOV Saimdvwv pH Svvdueva. 
tw THe Hedryto¢ 
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is more, Origen adds, than can be said of pagan philos- 
ophers.* For our two writers regard the “demons” of the 
ancients as evil spirits, as devils. They feel that the func- 
tions and powers attributed to these spirits are inconsistent 
with the monotheistic faith which Christians profess, but 
as they do not possess the mental boldness to deny the 
demons’ existence altogether, they represent them as ene- 
mies of Almighty God but as tolerated by him. Similarly 
magic is an evil which exists through man’s depraved 
curiosity, the evil nature of the demons and God’s un- 
fathomable forbearance. 
Augustine speaks several times of “the crimes of ma- 
gicians.”’ Defending Christian miracles, he asserts that 
“ They were wrought by simple confidence and devout faith, not 
by incantations and formule composed through an art characterized 
by depraved curiosity, which people call either magic or by the more 
abominable name, sorcery (goetia), or the honorable title of theurgy, 
endeavoring as it were to distinguish different varieties and wishing 
to make it out that some men are devoted to illicit and condemned 
practices—who are properly termed wizards, for these they say prac- 
tice sorcery—while others, to whom they assign theurgy, are to be 
considered praiseworthy. But both classes are alike entangled in 
the deceptive ceremonies of demons who masquerade under the 
names of angels.”* 


Augustine is for a moment somewhat shaken in this 
stand against theurgy by the authority of Porphyry who 
had stated that theurgy was useful to purge the soul and 
prepare it to receive spirits and to see God. However, 


“City of God, X, 9. Reply to Celsus, I, 6, 38; VI, 39, 41; VII, 4. 
* City of God, VIII, 18, 19, 26; IX, 1. 


*idem, X, 9. “Hee et alia multa huiusce modi, que omnia commemorare 
nimis longum est, fiebant ad commendandum unius Dei veri cultum et mul- 
torum falsorumque prohibendum. Fiebant autem simplice fide adque fiducia 
Pietatis, non incantationibus et carminibus nefariz curiositatis arte conpositis, 
quam vel magian vel detestabiliori nomine goetian vel honorabili theurgian 
vocant, qui quasi conantur ista discernere et inlicitis artibus deditos alios 
damnabiles, quos et maleficos vulgus appellat (hos enim ad goetian pertinere 
dicunt), alios autem laudabiles videri volunt, quibus theurgian deputant; cum 
sint utrique ritibus fallacibus damonum obstricti sub nominibus angelorum.” 
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by representing Porphyry as condemning the art in other 
passages and as after all meaning that it is useful to the 
worldly part of the human spirit, not to the intellectual 
and spiritual, Augustine succeeds in evading the diffi- 
culty." Moreover, he was inclined to believe that astro- 
logical predictions which came true were due to the in- 
spiration of demons, and so would include that art as well 
as theurgy under his definition of magic. 

Origen, on the contrary, in other passages than those 
in which he denies any connection between Christianity 
and its followers and magic, does not always maintain the 
same standard of censure. He seems to know a little more 
about the subject than he ought.* We find him twitting 
Celsus with not being able to distinguish magi from Chal- 
deeans® and again setting his adversary to rights in regard 
to the definition of sorcery.’” He also coolly employs the 
testimony of those skilled in incantations to prove his 
point’’ and in discussing the power of names, a matter re- 


*City of God, X, 9, 10. 

* Origen regarded magic as an art requiring no little learning and skill. 
Note the passage already cited (Bk. VII, Chap. 4) in which he affirms that 
Christians expel demons from the sick “with no curious art and employment 
of magic and of potions but by prayer alone and the simplest adjurations such 
as the plainest man may use.” Evidently the plainest man could not hope to 
excel at magic. Similarly Augustine distinguishes miracle from magic partly 
by the fact that “simple confidence” sufficed for the one, while “art” was re- 
quired for the other. (See note 6.) 

° Reply to Celsus, I, 58. 

* Idem, IV, 86. “Celsus says, ‘If men have any understanding of sorcery, 
far more informed in this respect are snakes and eagles. For these are thor- 
oughly acquainted with means of warding off poisons and averting evil, and 
with the virtues of certain stones for the preservation of their young. Whereas 
if men happen upon these remedies, they think they have gained a wondrous 
prize.’ 

“Now first of all I don’t understand how he has termed sorcery either 
the experience or a certain physical intuition of living creatures concerning 
natural means of warding off poisons. For the usage has been to apply the 
term sorcery to another thing.” 

We must agree with Celsus, however, that the virtues attributed to stones 
were often magical, if not connected with sorcery. 

Idem, I, 25. 
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garded by him as profound and sacred, he makes the fol- 


lowing remarkable statement: 

“Tf then we succeeded in the preceding passage in showing the 
nature of powerful names, some of which are used by the erudite 
of Egypt, or by those of the magi among the Persians who are 
skilled in words, or the Brahmins among Indian philosophers, or the 
Samaneans, and so on in each of the nations; and if we were able 
to demonstrate that the so-called magic also is not, as followers of 
Epicurus and Aristotle think, an entirely chaotic affair but, as those 
skilled in such matters show, a connected system comprising words 
known to very few persons; then we affirm that the names Sabaoth 
and Adonai and others handed down among the Hebrews with great 
solemnity lie not within the scope of accidental and created things 
but pertain to a certain mystic theology, concerned with the Creator 
of all things.”?? 

Thus despite his affirmation of the absolute incompati- 
bility of magic and the Christian religion, Origen seems to 
have recognized a connection between magic and theol- 
ogy,’® and to have dared on occasion to speak of magic 
not merely without condemnation but almost with approval. 


2 Reply to Celsus, I, 24. roivuy év mponyoupévy Adyw 
dvoudtwv évepyar, Ov Tio AlyuTTiwv ci cogol i) TOV Tapa Tlépoaig pdywvo 
THY Tap’ "Ivdoic Bpaxyavec, 7) Sapavaior, Kai ovtw Ka? ixacrov 
Kai KatacKevdcat oloi Te yevaueba, Ste Kal Kadovuévyn payeia oi ard 
Kai mpayya aotoratov mavTn, AAW we oi Tavra dewvoi 
arodetkviovat, ovvectac Adyouc Exov opddpa dAiyoug Epovpev, Ore 
76 LaBaeG Svoua, xai 7d “Adwvai, kai trap’ ‘EBpaioi Tapa- 
ovK Exit TOV Kai yevATOV KEiTAL Ext aTop- 
avagepouévyc eig Tov TOV b/wv Kai dbvatac Ta bvduara, 
TIVOC TOV avToIC EipuOd. 

It may be argued that Origen here distinguishes “so-called magic” from 
real “magic” which he in other passages condemns as no pursuit for Chris- 
tians; that he believes that this so-called magic is not truly magic at all. 
This, however, is a dangerous assumption, for the “so-called magic” is ap- 
parently what the Epicureans and the followers of Aristotle mean when they 
say magic, while Origen himself informs us elsewhere (1,22) that those who 
conjure demons—i. e., magicians—use such phrases as “God of Abraham” in 
so doing. 


* Indeed even when distinguishing between miracle and magic, holy proph- 
ecy and divination, he displays a certain nonchalance which is rather sur- 
prising. The Jews, he argued, must have had prophets, since, being forbidden 
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Origen’s position was not unsimilar in other matters 
which hardly come under his own definition of magic but 
which we may safely regard as offspring of the same men- 
tal attitude that begets belief in magic. He was capable 
of such a notion as that the rite of circumcision was a 
safeguard against some angel hostile to the Jewish race.* 
Similarly he attributed a rather magical nature to prayer 
in affirming that Christians “using the prescribed prayers 
regularly day and night” need have no fear of sorcerers.*® 
Indeed he believed that certain words possessed a mystic 
significance and power, and could not have been of human 
origin. In one passage he goes so far as to assert that the 
marvelous results obtained by the use of verbal formule 
are due to the words themselves, not to the things which 
they signify, since words potent in one language lose their 
efficacy with translation—certainly a strange statement 
to come from a Christian who had elsewhere expatiated on 
the miraculous power of “the simple name of Jesus.’’* 
Was that name alone, and not deity the cause of miracle? 


by the Mosaic law “observers of times and diviners,” they had no other means 
left of satisfying the universal human craving to ascertain the future. It was 
to quench this popular thirst that the Hebrew seers often predicted things of 
no religious or other lasting importance. In replying to Celsus’s comparison 
of Christ’s miracles to the feats of magicians, Origen admitted that they 
would be much alike but for the nobler ends which inspired the miracles of 
Jesus. See I, 36 and I, 68. 

* Reply to Celsus, V, 48. 

* Idem, VI, 41. 

16 Jdem, 1, 25. Tie 0’ duoiac dvouaTwr giAocodgiac Kai 6 ruéTEpoc 
ov 70 dvoua Saiuovac Wuydv Kal owudTur, Evepyzoar ei¢ 
tov dewvol ioropovorv, bri, THY eiévta pév TH oiKeia 
éorw ideiv Grovov Kat ovdév ov Ta onuatvoueva KaTa TOV TpayLdTwr, GAA 
ai tov Kai Exovai Te év avTaic mpdc Tivd TAde. 

“With this same philosophy of names is connected our Jesus, whose name 
has been manifestly seen to have driven out demons from souls and bodies 
and to have taken possession of those from whom the demons were driven. 
Moreover while on this subject of names, it should be said that those skilled 
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Origen, however, disapproved of the favorite pagan 
methods of divination. He regarded the ordinary casting 
of horoscopes ( genethlialogia) as a deceitful art and spoke 
of it in the same breath with magic, Egyptian animal wor- 
ship, and the Persian practice of cohabitation with rela- 
tives.” He had nothing but ridicule for the theory—at 
least when it was carried to its logical extreme—that his- 
tory repeats itself with the recurrence of the constellations 
to their old positions. That Socrates would live again, 
say the same words and even wear the same clothes in the 
same old city of Athens seemed to him absurd. Yet he 
tells us that this theory was held by the Stoics and by the 
disciples of both Pythagoras and Plato.’* Though Origen 
admitted the weight of the testimony of antiquity to the 
validity of augury, he pointed out that Moses had forbidden 
it and had classified as unclean the animals commonly used 
in that art. Origen accordingly concluded that whatever 
validity augury might possess was due to the agency of 
demons who predicted by means of birds or other animals, 
and that the true God would employ no such ignoble chan- 
nels but the purest of prophetic souls to convey to men a 
knowledge of the future.’ 
in incantations assert that the same incantation, which when uttered in the 
proper language works the desired effect, if translated into any other language 
appears to fall flat and to have no result. Hence not the things signified ac- 
cording to the circumstances-but the qualities and peculiarities of the language 
are the source of whatever power for this or that the incantation possesses.” 

See also Book VI, Chapter 45. 

17 Reply to Celsus, VI, 80. dé robrorg évOewrara Edoke 
Xaddaiove, ag’ av vevéuntat Tove avOpdrouc, Kai udyouc 
évOewrdrow Katararret 6 KéAooc, ag’ dv 1) Tov uayeia Kai 
Aouroic Eri Kat 67£0py TOV Exidedjunxe. 

“Tn addition to these it seemed good to Celsus to call Chaldzans a nation 
most inspired from the beginning, by whom illusionary genethlialogy was 
spread among men. Moreover Celsus places among the most inspired nations 


the Magi, by whom magic (named after them) was bestowed on other nations 
to the ruin and destruction of those practising it.” 


* Idem, V, 20-21. 
* Idem, II, 88-93. 
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Yet Origen himself accepted other channels of fore- 
knowledge than holy prophecy. He believed that one might 
procure valuable information from dreams. Celsus, Ori- 
gen’s dialectical foe, in criticising the story of the flight 
into Egypt, stated that according to the scriptural narra- 
tive an angel had descended from heaven to warn Jesus’ 
parents of the danger threatening the young child. Origen 
pointed out that the angelic warning came rather in a 
dream, an occurence which did not seem marvelous to him 
at all, he said, since “in many other cases it has happened 
that a dream has shown persons the proper course of ac- 
tion.”*? Comets, Origen stated, appeared on the eve of 
dynastic changes, great wars and other terrestrial dis- 
turbances; and he was inclined to agree with Chzremon 
the Stoic that they also came as signs of future good, as 
in the instance of the birth of Christ.2* Comets indeed he 
perhaps regarded as on a level with prophetic souls as 
channels of divine communication, since his view of all 
heavenly bodies was such, despite his censure of horoscope- 
taking, that he might easily attribute excessive influence 
or power to them. 

Celsus had censured the Jews and by implication the 
Christians for worshipping heaven and the angels, and 
even apparitions produced by sorcery and enchantment, 
and yet neglecting what in his opinion were the holiest 
and most powerful part of the heavens, the fixed stars and 
planets, “who prophesy to every one so distinctly, through 
whom all productiveness results, the most conspicuous of 
supernal heralds, real heavenly angels.”*? In reply Origen, 


» Reply to Celsus, I, 66. 


7 Idem, I, 59. 

22 Reply to Celsus, V, 6. The following passage is quoted by Origen from 
Celsus. obv trav 'Iovdaiwy Oavud lew ei tov uév Kai Tove év TE dE ay- 
év oKbTw TOU EK yonTEiac OvK TYOAGTTOLOLY, Je’ 
aurvdpov gacudtwr dveipdrovow éyxpiuTrery Aeyduevove, eb Tove évapy 
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after exonerating Jews and Christians from any worship 
contrary to that of one supreme God, proceeded with equal 
pains to demonstrate that although they did not worship 
| the stars they by no means slighted these. He knew, he 
said, that in general the stars had been assigned by God 
to all the nations beneath the heavens, but this system of 
astral satrapies did not extend to God’s chosen people.” 
Neither he nor other Christians meant to hold with Anax- 
agoras that the stars were merely red-hot masses of matter, 
I nor to assert that the heavenly bodies were subject to 
themselves.** He was prepared to grant, if necessary, 
| that the stars were rational beings (Aoyixd Kai oovdaia) 
and had been “illuminated with the light of knowledge by 
that wisdom which is the reflection of everlasting light,” i 
and that they foretold many things, but even these facts | 
were no reason for giving them the worship due to God 
alone, who was immeasurably superior even to these ex- ; 
alted spirits, and to whom sun, moon and stars themselves 
doubtless prayed.” 
Augustine perhaps felt for the heavenly bodies much 
the same high respect as Origen manifested, if his assertion 
that those men insult the stars who impute to that most 
brilliant and resplendent senate the causing of evil upon 
the earth is not to be taken as a mere piece of rhetoric.”® 
His discussion of matters astrological, however, is limited 


TOV KiprKac, WC oipaviove HyEioHaL TO 


undév, 
Idem, V, 10. ofoouev 6 Exioratat TobTOVe aroveunbévtac 
Tov Geov Tact EOvEoLY TOV Oipavod: ovKETL Kai Eic EEaipeToV wEpida 
*4 Reply to Celsus, V, kai ye Ta THALKAvTA TOU Beov SnuLovpyy- 
uata, ’Avagayopiog ubdpov Péyovteg elvac tov Kal Kai 
aorépac. 


% Jdem, V, 10-12. Kai TH THE TIE COdiac, 
aidiov. 

* City of God, V, 1. “...magnam celo faciunt iniuriam, in cuius velut 
clarissimo senatu ac splendissima curia opinantur scelera facienda decerni...” 
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to several onslaughts upon the genethliaci or mathematict 
of his day; and whatever may have been his opinion of 
the stars, his attitude towards their would-be interpreters 
is by no means favorable, as many passages in his works 
show us.’ A typical passage is the following from the 
De Doctrina Christiana: 

“Nor are they to be excepted from the category of dangerous 
superstition who are called genethliaci from their scrutiny of the 
days of birth, and now are also spoken of colloquially as mathe- 
matict. For though they trace out the actual position of the stars 
when each person was born and even attain some results ; yet in that 
they try to predict either one’s actions or the outcome of one’s 
actions they err too far and sell inexperienced men into a wretched 


slavery.”*8 


In his youth, when a follower of the Manichean sect, 
Augustine had been devoted to astrology and perhaps on 
this account frequently felt the more bound to warn his 
readers to have nothing to do with it. In the fifth book 
of The City of God he enters upon an elaborate argument.” 

Augustine objected to astrology first because it was 
fatalistic, attributing to the stars a power possessed by God 
alone. Assuming, however, that some might remove this 
objection by arguing that the heavenly bodies simply sig- 
nified but in no sense caused future events, he proceeded 
to advance the further objection that at the same moment 
of time several persons of different subsequent life and 

7 See Augustine’s collected works in Migne’s Patrologie Latine, Vol. 32, 


col. 694, 707, 737, 1014; Vol. 33, col. 210; Vol. 34, col. 52, 472, 1455; Vol. 
35, col. 456, 476, 747, 1821; Vol. 36, col. 76, 438; Vol. 37, col. 28; Vol. 38, col. 
142, 147. 

De Doctrina Christiana Bk. II, Cap. 21. “Neque illi ab hoc genere 
perniciose superstitionis segregandi sunt, qui genthliaci, propter natalium 
dierum considerationes, nunc autem vulgo mathematici vocantur. Nam et 
ipsi quamvis veram stellarum positionem, cum quisque nascitur, consectentur, 
et aliquando etiam pervestigent; tamen quod inde conantur vel actiones nos- 
tras vel actionum eventa predicere, nimis errant, et vendunt imperitis homini- 
bus miserabilem servitutem.” 

* See City of God, Book V, Chapters 1-7. 
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character might have been—indeed probably constantly 
were being—born under the same quarter of the heavens. 
Esau and Jacob were quite dissimilar in character and 
Augustine himself knew of twins who were of different 
sex and career. Moreover, he tells us in his ‘‘Confes- 
sions” that he himself was finally led to give up his 
study of the books of astrologers, from which the argu- 
ments of “‘Vindicianus, a keen old man, and of Nebridius, 
a youth of remarkable intellect,” had failed to win him, by 
hearing from another youth that his father, a man of 
wealth and rank, had been born at precisely the same 
moment as a certain wretched slave on the estate.®° 
Augustine proceeds to elaborate the argument from 
twins at considerable length, apparently borrowing his 
logic largely from Favorinus. He considers the objection 
that twins of dissimilar fate are after all not born at exactly 
the same instant. This he believes he sufficiently rebuts 
by the dilemma that the brief interval of time between the 
two births is either too trifling to account for such com- 
plete diversity of character and career as often results, or 
too important to permit such complete identity of family 
and rank or such resemblance in physical constitution and 
liability to disease as is the case. Moreover, if astrologers 
must take into account such small intervals of time, their 
predictions can never possess any certain accuracy. 


* Confessiones, Bk. VII, Chap. 6. See also Bk. IV, Chap. 2 and 3, where 
Augustine tells that, though through his Manichean scruples against the sacri- 
fice of animals he refused the offer of a haruspex to consult the future for 
him and insure him success in the poetical contest in which he was to engage 
at the theatre, yet he was all the time “sacrificing himself to the demons” 
through his belief in astrology. 

The fact that the haruspex offered not to see who was going to win the 
contest but to make Augustine the winner is suggestive. Like Origen’s query 
why birds did not control their own fate if they knew the future, it shows 
that the diviners and astrologers did not make the human will the absolute 
slave of the flight of birds or courses of stars, but believed there were loop- 
holes of escape for the man informed beforehand. Augustine quite ignores 
this fact in the ensuing argument. 
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But the astrologers may further object that the time 
of conception, identical for both twins, determines the qual- 
ities in which they are alike while the difference in time of 
birth regulates their dissimilarities. If this is so, replies 
Augustine, if a difference in time of birth can alter the 
future prescribed by the joint moment of conception,— 
scarcely a fair statement of the astrologers’ argument— 
why also may not twins die at different dates or human 
free will triumph over the position of the constellation at 
birth as this in turn has modified the sidereal influence 
at the period of conception? Moreover, if the moment of 
conception is to govern the life of the child to be, why may 
not the father by consulting an astrologer beforehand as 
to a propitious time control the fate of his offspring and 
outwit the stars? And of what use is the astrological doc- 
trine of elections—the choosing of propitious days for 
certain acts by consulting the stars—if one’s entire fate 
has already been settled by the time of birth or conception? 

Again if human beings alone are under the control 
of the stars, why do the mathematici name favorable days 
for setting out vines and trees and shrubs and for breeding 
cattle? But if vegetation and all animal life are governed 
by the stars, then each beast must have a separate time of 
birth from each seed or else we must expect the absurdity 
of seeds and beast being alike and experiencing the same 
fate. It is inconceivable, however, that many human be- 
ings and brutes and plants do not begin their respective 
careers, so utterly unlike, at the same instant. Further- 
more it is plainly evident that grains are sown at the same 
time and germinate and ripen simultaneously, and yet meet 
very diverse fates. 

Augustine by this somewhat piddling and sophistical 
variety of argument, in which the modern reader will read- 
ily discern weak points and evasions, disposed to his great 
satisfaction and not unlikely to the equally great discom- 
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fiture of his opponents, of the crude superstition that the 
time and place of birth and nothing else determine with 
mathematical certainty and mechanical rigidity the entirety 
of one’s life. It was none the less a superstition which 
was evidently much alive, which the saint felt he must 
take great care to refute, and to which he himself had once 
been in bondage. Against a less narrow and hide-bound ‘ 
doctrine, a more practical and intelligent astrology, he : 
does not argue. Exhausted from his arduous assault upon : | 
the enemy’s first line, he rested his brain and pen and did : 
not attempt to pursue farther the slowly retreating foe. : 
But he made no truce with the enemy. He would not i 
grant that the impulses of the mind were subject to the 
positions of the stars when even sex, a physical matter, 
might vary in twins born under the same constellations. 
Apparently the most he would concede was that it was not 
absurd to say that the influence of the stars might produce 
changes in material things, as in the varying seasons of the 
year caused by the sun’s course and the alternating aug- 
mentation and diminution of tides and shell-fish due, as he 
supposed, to the moon’s phases. That the astrologers often 
predicted the future in marvelous manner he admitted, but 
this success he attributed to the inspiration of evil spirits.** 

To other stock modes of divination Augustine was ap- 
parently equally opposed, although he speaks in one place 
of the books of the aruspexes and augurs as a “somewhat 
more permissible vanity” than the worship of idols, enter- 
ing into compacts with demons, or practising magic.** 
Hydromancy which Numa practised and which consists 


i 
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* City of God, V, 7. “His omnibus consideratis non inmerito creditur, 
cum astrologi mirabiliter multa vera respondent, occulto instinctu fieri spiri- 
tuum non bonorum, quorum cura est has falsas et noxias opiniones de astrali- 
bus fatis inserere humanibus mentibus adque firmare, non horoscopi notati et 
inspecti aliqua arte, quz nulla est.” 


De doctrina Chritiana, II, 20. “....Ex quo genere sunt, sed quasi licen- 
tiore vanitate, aruspicium et augurum libri.” 
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of viewing the images or adumbrations of demons in water, 
is clearly a dangerous art and one foreign to the worship 
of the true God, Augustine declares. Even a pagan senate 
ordered Numa’s books to be burned.** 

Augustine’s apparent freedom from superstition in his 
attitude toward the celestial bodies characterizes also his 
view of the natural world at large. He had, it is true, 
read his Pliny and Solinus and accepted on their authority 
some rather fantastic statements concerning the properties 
of material things, just as he quoted Hermes Trismegistus 
and Apuleius on such themes as the nature of demons. He 
recounts marvelous qualities of the magnet; asserts that 
adamant can be broken neither by steel nor fire but only 
by the application of goat’s blood; tells us about Cappado- 
cian mares conceiving from the wind; and hails with de- 
light the salamander’s ability to live in the midst of flames 
as a token that the bodies of sinners can subsist in heil 
fire.** Yet even in regard to such notions Augustine ex- 
presses a little hesitancy. Moreover, in his treatise on 
Christian doctrine he classified as superstitious all ligatures 
and remedies by means of incantations, characters and sus- 
pensions, which he said the medical art condemns and 
which have to do not with the physical condition but with 
“occult significations.” Some people call them by the name 
physica, but they betray nature in so doing, as Augustine 
illustrates by giving several examples of superstitious ob- 
servances.** He draws clearly and apparently quite con- 
sciously the dividing line between magic—in the broad 
sense—and science when he remarks, 


“Tt is one thing to say, ‘If you drink the juice of this herb, your 
stomach will not ache.’ It is another thing to say, ‘If vou hang 


*% City of God, VIII, 35. 
* City of God, XXI, 4, 5. 
* De Doctrina Christiana, II, 20. 
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this herb from your neck, your stomach will not ache.’ For the 
one prescription is to be approved as a medicinal application; the 
other is to be censured as superstitious ceremonial.”** 


Augustine deserves much credit for presenting this 
homely distinction as a sort of mental guide-post to the 
world of Christian believers; and one might moralize over 
the pleasing sight of the great theologian of the early 
Church leaving for a moment his homilies and commen- 
taries to step to the aid of erring ancient science and to 
direct its march from the ambush of magic into the safe 
highway of rational attitude, were it not for a strong sus- 
picion that he copied this same homely distinction from 
the pages of some pagan writer. 

The question of the power of names which so interested 
Origen is not discussed by Augustine, unless he meant to 
condemn it as theurgy. But towards belief in the occult 
significance of numbers he displays a leaning. Six was a 
perfect number in his estimation, for God had created the 
world in six days although he might have taken more or 
less time; and the Psalmist made no idle remark in saying 
that Deity had ordered all things according to measure, 
number and weight. Also six is the first number which can 
be obtained by adding together its factors, one, two and 
three.** Augustine was going on to say that seven was 
also a perfect number, when he checked himself lest he 
digress at too great length and seem “too eager to display 
his smattering of science” and merely added that one in- 
dication of seven’s perfection was the fact that it was com- 


*De Doctrina Christiana, II, 29. “Aliud est enim dicere, Tritam istam 
herbam si biberis, venter non dolebit; et aliud est dicere, Istam herbam collo 
si suspenderis, venter non dolebit. Ibi enim probatur contemporatio salubris, 
hic significatio superstitiosa damnatur.” 


* City of God, Bk. X, Chap. 9, 10. 


* Idem, XI, 30. Augustine may seem to have overlooked four, but he 
probably would have regarded its “parts” as one, two and two. 
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posed of the first complete odd number, three, and the first 
complete even number, four.*® 

Both Origen and Augustine were strong supporters 
and practitioners of allegorical interpretation, which was 
at least a sort of literary magic. Celsus, Origen remarked, 
admitted that not merely the uncultured were attracted to 
the Christian religion but also “moderate and reasonable 
and intelligent men, and ones apt at allegory,”*’—a quali- 
fication which he apparently regarded as the very cap-stone 
of culture. Augustine declared that Noah’s ark typified 
the body of Christ, since its proportions were those of the 
human body, while the door in its side through which the 
family of the righteous Noah walked in along with such 
of the animals as were to be saved was emblematic of the 
spear wound in the side of the Crucified whence flow the 
sacraments by which believers enter the kingdom. This 
kingdom, moreover, or at least the city of God sojourning 
in this world was foreshadowed by the ark, for was not 
the Church ransomed by the wood of the cross? The ark’s 
squared timbers gave promise of the unshaken firmness of 
God’s saints. Its three stories typified faith, hope and 
love; and probably also had reference to the spiritual har- 
vests of thirty, sixty and one hundred-fold which result 
respectively from chaste marriage on the ground floor, 
chaste widowhood on the upper, and chaste virginity on 
the hurricane deck.*’ 


* City of God, X, 31. “De septenarii porro numeri perfectione dici quidem 
plura possunt; sed et liber iste iam prolix est et vereor ne occasione conperta 
scientiolam nostram leviter magis quam utiliter iactare velle videamur. Ha- 
benda est itaque ratio moderationis adque gravitatis, ne forte, cum de numero 
multum loquimur, mensuram et pondus neglegere iudicemur. Hoc itaque 
satis est admonere, quod totus inpar primus numerus ternarius est, totus par 
quaternarius; ex quibus duobus septenarius constat.” 


40 Reply to Celsus, I, 27. duoAoyei yap Kai petpiove Kai Kai 
kai ém’ GAAnyopiav eivar év avtoic. 
¢ 


“City of God, XV, 26. 
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To sum up, Origen and Augustine furnished a concep- 
tion of magic which was generally accepted in succeeding 
centuries. They believed perhaps more firmly than some 
educated pagans did that there was such a thing as magic. 
Their disapproval of the supposed art was no more violent 
and whole-souled apparently than the condemnation of it 
by most educated pagans. If an Apuleius, exculpating 
himself from the so-called magic practised by the vulgar 
crowd, extolled the true magic, as he would have it, of 
Persia ; so an Origen while warning the mass of Christians 
that they were to leave magic entirely alone, could speak 
of a magic of the sage as on a plane with theology. Augus- 
tine’s more uncompromising hostility was probably due in 
part to his geographical location farther away from the 
attraction of fantastic Oriental lore, in part to having 
more centuries of Christian habits and prejudice behind 
him.*? 

But while Origen and Augustine believed in magic 
and condemned magic in much the old accustomed way of 
the respectable citizen from time immemorial, the fact that 
magic meant to them something different from what it had 
before gave a new outcome to their belief and condem- 
nation. Magic they regarded as evil not merely because it 
was employed to injure men and to take away from them 
liberty of action, but because it employed the services of 
spirits who were hostile to God. Any dealings with such 
spirits, whether the evil sorcerer’s bewitching or the be- 
nevolent physician’s charms or the Neo-Platonist’s effort 
at soul satisfaction, were magic. Most arts of divination 
which had been sanctioned by pagan religions and science 
were now condemned. The casting of horoscopes was de- 


“ Yet his contemporary, Synesius, Bishop of Ptolemais, passed immediately 
from being a Neo-Platonist and lover of the occult to the position of a Chris- 
tian bishop and apparently did not surrender in his new office his beliefs that 
the scientist could profit by considering the ways of the wizard and that by 
dreams and the stars men could read their future. 
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nounced, not merely in the way which Favorinus, Sextus 
Empiricus and Cicero had denounced it, as unsystematic, 
inaccurate and unscientific, but as probably involving the 
aid of evil spirits. Thus under the name “magic” Chris- 
tianity condemned many more things than had the pagan 
world. 

In those beliefs which neither they nor pagans included 
under magic but which seem to us to-day to border closely 
thereon, our authors show that the Christian attitude dif- 
fered little from the pagan. Augustine, it is true, except 
in the realm of allegory and of number where his common 
sense abandons him, seems to refuse to believe in the 
unnatural and fantastic unless a spiritual force can be 
made to account for it. Even at that his rationalism is 
no more remarkable than that of Cicero who nearly five 
hundred years before had argued against astrology and 
augury with equal acumen and coolness. Had Augustine, 
moreover, like Pliny, been brought face to face with the 
vast accumulation of data handed down by past “scien- 
tists” in support of the unnatural and the fantastic, he 
might like Pliny have made ruinous exceptions to his theo- 
retical scepticism. Had he like Origen fed his mind on 
the lore of the Orient, he might like him have been on 
occasion not inhospitable to the occult. For it seems true 
that he who drank too deeply of the learning of those days 
was liable to become mentally intoxicated, and that the stu- 
dent of “science” of that age who tried to make detailed 
statements about particular things was more open to error 
and magic than the rhetorician, logician or theologian who 
contented himself with making general assertions. Yet of 
course for such concrete details men continued to look to 
the student of “science.” It is perhaps worth keeping in 
mind, moreover, that Origen and Augustine were both 
clerics and apologists and so professionally bound to take 
up an irreproachable position morally and dogmatically. 
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The average lay Christian mind may have been more easy- 
going in its attitude toward magic and superstition. 

Worthy of notice though scarcely to be treated in the 
present discussion are the references of our authors to the 
fantastic beliefs of non-Christians, the Stoics and Pythago- 
reans and Platonists, and the astrology-mad world of their 
own times. Especially interesting are the beliefs of Celsus 
as set forth by Origen, who nevertheless hints that Celsus 
had written a treatise against magic. 


Lynn THORNDIKE. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, ILL. 
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THE RETURN TO THE TRUTH'IN MYSTICISM. 


T is our pride and boast that we live in a scientific age. 
In so far as that means an age free from superstition 
and devoted to truth, as well as one enriched by the results 
of applied science, we have cause to rejoice. The scien- 
tific spirit is admirable until it becomes negating and ex- 
clusive; then it proves our bane and blight. Its affirma- 
tions are expansive and releasing, its negations are chilling 
and binding. If the possession of the scientific spirit means 
that we must set ourselves either to explore or else deny 
all that realm of mystery, of intuition, of aspiration, in 
which religion and art so largely find their home,— thus 
cutting off sympathy and succession with the racial past,— 
if it means that we are henceforth to dwell in the light of 
common day with neither visions nor visitations, in a world 
wholly tangible, discoverable, matter-of-fact, then perhaps 
the best thing to do would be to pull the bed-clothes up over 
our heads and dream again, even though the nightmares, 
too, returned. It looked for a time as if this disillusioned 
materialism might become the temper and atmosphere of 
modern life. But there are indications that the tide has 
turned and is now flowing back toward that recognition 
of the realm of the supersensuous, the super-scientific— 
shall we call it the supernatural?—within which, whether 
crudely or wisely, the race has found its chiefest hopes and 
fears, its highest ideals and objects of reverence. Science 
herself has now pointed the way to a fresh recognition of 
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the all-embracing reality of the mystical, the unknowable, 
the spiritual. She has beheld matter take wings and van- 
ish before her eyes. The atom has expanded into an 
ethereal mansion, in which innumerable ions “rampage and 
rush about.” Herbert Spencer foresaw this collapse of 
materialism, and his philosophy of the Unknowable is an 
attempt to recognize the Spiritual and yet to interpret it 
in terms of the material. We hardly realize as yet how 
long a step agnosticism took away from materialism, how 
completely it granted the fundamental premises of idealism. 
And now comes monism, the mysticism of modern science, 
and granting even more than agnosticism, again attempts 
(at least in the person of Haeckel) to explain the greater 
by the less, mind by matter. Meanwhile, Philosophy 
watches this invasion of her realm with unconcern, know- 
ing the inevitable outcome. 

But although materialism as a philosophy has collapsed, 
a temper and attitude of mind was created by nineteenth 
century science which still colors everyday life and more 
or less dominates the average man. He still remains under 
the delusion that science has dissipated not only super- 
stition but mystery as well; he thinks the universe com- 
pletely decipherable, if not already deciphered, and with 
his fears have also fled his reverences. The result is in- 
difference to the margins of life, concentration upon its 
sensuous side and its material gains. Hence flow hedon- 
ism, immorality, business and political corruption, divorce, 
luxury, and all that we class as “practical materialism.” 

Inevitably this spirit has affected current interpreta- 
tions of Christianity. In the light of the “scientific spirit,” 
history is only an empirical evolution, determined by nat- 
ural forces and environment. Jesus as a figure in history 
is wholly explicable, together with the movement—includ- 
ing its illusions and misconceptions—starting from him. 
As for the experiences of the spirit life, they are phenom- 
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ena which psychology graciously recognizes and then an- 
alyzes and disposes of without reference to super-psychical 
influence. Let me not seem to imply that these negations 
are made by science itself; they are unwarranted inferences 
which the shallow mind draws, be he scientist or layman. 
Science herself has nothing to say concerning these ulti- 
mate problems, often as she has been a as hav- 
ing solved them. 

How far this smug and sensuous philosophy of scien- 
tific self-sufficiency, of cosmic comprehensibility, departs 
from the profounder convictions of humanity, rooted in 
the philosophy and experience of the ages, hardly need 
be pointed out. Instead of a sudden emergence into the 
light of finality, the “‘scientific age”’ is likely to prove rather 
itself a passing phase in the unending quest for truth, a 
step and only a step onward. Such is the consciousness 
that is slowly dawning upon thoughtful minds. In other 
words, everything indicates a return to mysticism. And 
with it the growths that flourish in the soil of mysticism— 
religion, poetry, art—will revive. Not that science will 
be ignored. Rather will it be re-valued and its gains 
turned to spiritual account. The devout Hindu, concerned 
solely with finding truth, looks with contempt upon the 
achievements of English and American engineering. They 
seem to him child’s play, beside the deeper concerns of life, 
the ultimate problems. That is not the right attitude 
toward science, but it is more normal than the bridge- 
builder’s indifference to the soul and its problems. Science 
has quarried rich material for the architecture of the spirit. 
More than that, science has helped forward, and will help 
forward, the advance toward ultimate truth. If science 
has not dissolved mystery, it has at least drawn the bound- 
ary line between true mystery and false mystery, and that is 
a great service. For in coming into right relations with 
mystery lies our salvation. 
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In‘saying that mysticism deserves and will receive 
fresh recognition and allegiance in the near future, it is 
essential to discriminate between false mysticism and true 
mysticism. There is a mysticism which revels in ecstasies, 
eccentricities, visions, special revelations, individual divine 
communications; which substitutes fancy for fact, imagina- 
tion for reality; which disdains the task for the sake of 
revery ; which scorns the human whole in order to exalt the 
ego. Of this kind of mysticism the world has had too 
much. It issues in inertia and selfishness. It is neither 
of the world nor in the world, neither scientific nor sane, 
neither philosophical nor sensible. And yet there is a 
mysticism which is sane, rational, unselfish, wide-visioned, 
which sees farther than telescope can penetrate and goes 
deeper than plumb can sound, which knows more of nature 
than science can discover, more of God than scholasticism 
can compass, more of man than anthropology and psychol- 
ogy can learn. This insight of mysticism—do we think 
we can dispense with it in this age of the crucible and the 
scalpel, the statistician and the critic? I use the term 
mysticism, then, in the broader sense as an attitude of mind, 
“the attempt,’ as Inge defines it, “to realize, in thought 
and feeling, the immanence of the temporal in the eternal, 
and of the eternal in the temporal.” (Christian Mysticism, 
P. 5.) 

1. A true mysticism, in this sense, is the only key that 
will unlock the inmost meaning of nature. Science unbars 
the outer doors and puts the bare mechanism of nature 
into our hands. But after all, as Sabatier has said, “the 
world is ruled by symbols, not by science.” And nature 
is a kingdom of symbols. The poets interpret for us 
these more secret messages of nature, and in our heart 
of hearts we care more for them than for all planetary 
laws and chemical reactions, all physical comforts and 
electrical appliances. Plato, Francis of Assisi, Words- 
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worth, Tennyson, Ruskin, Emerson, and all the choir of 
nature mystics, have disclosed meanings in nature which 
hold us with a divine fascination. It is in the “thoughts 
that lie too deep for tears,’ awakened though they may be 
by but the meanest flower that blows, that we feel ourselves 
nearest the eternal realities of nature. 

2. A true mysticism is necessary to any large under- 
standing of humanity. He would be a-bold man who should 
profess to know his own selfhood completely. The per- 
sistent efforts of an empirical psychology to posit dual or 
multiple personalities and to exploit and ransack a sublim- 
inal consciousness are confessions of the existence of a 
margin of potencies and possibilities, which leaves per- 
sonality at best but partially explicable. An old house in 
Bruges has upon its walls the motto, ‘“There is more in 
me.” There is more in every man, “deep seated in this 
mystic frame,” than he can analyze or fathom. His per- 
sonality is a meeting-point of self-formations, of racial 
inheritances and of divine activities, such that none save 
one above the circle of finite selves can possibly comprehend 
him wholly. The very conception of finiteness, which at 
once springs up within one when he tries to understand 
himself, opens an avenue of relationship to an Infinite Self, 
which must leave him a mystic in spite of himself. And if 
one cannot comprehend himself, much less can he another 
self, or that society of finite selves we call humanity. 

And since we cannot fully fathom ourselves or human- 
ity, how can we think to fully understand that Man who 
above all other men fulfilled the wholeness and perfection 
of personality—Jesus Christ? The men who knew Jesus 
in the flesh began by thinking that they knew him perfectly. 
Was he not the son of the carpenter of Nazareth? But 
bye-and-bye that category failed to exhaust him. Then 
they called him Teacher, Rabbi; but he outgrew that. Then 
the great consciousness came to those that knew him best 
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that he was the Messiah. But even that category proved 
too limited. So at length after long reflection they said, 
There is something more than human in him, he is divine, 
he is the Word of God. Neither John nor Paul was a mys- 
tic at first; both became mystics as their souls grew in the 
contemplation of Christ. And as Christ made them mys- 
tics, so they made Christianity a mysticism. Such it has 
remained to this day, finding in Christ values, significances, 
potencies, which cannot be confined to human terms. 
Whether Christianity is to retain its mystical element, or 
whether Christ is to be naturalized, brought within the 
compass of definite comprehension and limitation, is the 
great issue now confronting the Church. It is part of the 
greater issue as between a mystical and a matter-of-fact 
universe. 

3. Once more, a true mysticism alone opens the way to 
direct and immediate communion with God. It is a daring 
and high-hearted assumption, from which we in this prac- 
tical age are inclined to shrink back, that the individual 
soul can actually commune with God. And yet that has 
been the claim of Christianity from the very start, never 
relinquished though often forgotten. Mysticism has held 
to this faith through all the barren eras of ecclesiasticism, 
materialism, deism, skepticism,—never failing to maintain 
the saintly succession of souls very sure of God and of 
actual, conscious communion with Him. This communion 
with God, far from depending upon a comprehensive 
knowledge of Him, deepens in proportion as His absolute- 
ness and incomprehensibility are realized. It was from the 
mystics that Luther caught the fire with which he kindled 
all Europe to a new consciousness of God. The German 
mystics exhibited as noble a harmony of spiritual fervor 
and practical piety as the world has seen. In England, 
the Cambridge Platonists showed how perfect a concord 
mysticism may afford of intellectual strength and spiritual 
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temper. In our own country it was the mystic (singularly 
compounded) in Jonathan Edwards that made him great, 
just as it was the mystic in Henry Ward Beecher and 
Phillips Brooks that drew the hearts of their hearers and 
gave to them a fresh sense of God. The history of mysti- 
cism shows, it is true, how difficult it is to keep this sense 
of individual communion with God within the bounds of 
sobriety and sanity. But with the Christian consciousness 
as a guide and restraint, the danger of excessive indi- 
vidualism wanes. Christian experience, which we have 
come to put in advance of all other evidences of Christian- 
ity, has within it invariably a mystical element, of differing 
degree and kind. Each individual Christian has as a rule 
a certain thrilling, distinctive sense of personal and im- 
mediate relation with the Supreme Self, as moving as it is 
mysterious. 

To discredit this type of mysticism as unsound and 
delusive is to discredit Christianity itself. If “feeling” 
is prominent in it, it is not an irrational and empty emo- 
tion, but that high and holy enkindling which accompanies 
the most earnest spiritual thinking. As President King 
has said, “The truly mystical may all be summed up as 
simply a protest in favor of the whole man—the entire 
personality.” (Theology and the Social Consciousness, p. 
77.) Evena writer so closely allied with the extravagances 
of New Thought as H. W. Dresser repudiates all vague, 
passive, unconcentrated religious revery, and declares, 
‘The foundation of composure is philosophical conviction. 
It is not faith without reason, but faith rationally scruti- 
nized and developed, that gives this conviction.” (The 
Power of Silence, second edition, page 318.) Perhaps no 
modern scholar has more clearly recognized the meaning 
and value of true mysticism than Jowett, who, in com- 
menting upon the need of sympathy with mysticism in 
order to understand Plato, adds: “By mysticism we mean 
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not the extravagance of an erring fancy, but the concen- 
| tration of vision in feeling, the enthusiastic love of the 
i good, the true, the one, the sense of the infinity of knowl- 
edge and marvel of the human faculties.”’ 
Between these two mental attitudes, the thought of our 
f time is vacillating. On the one hand a so-called “scien- 
tific,’ matter-of-fact, exploitable universe; on the other a 
i spiritual, symbolic universe, knowable in part, but packed 
! full of mystery that unfolds only gradually before a devel- 
i oping spiritual insight. Of one of these two conceptions 
a choice must be made, and the whole tone and character 
i of modern life and conduct, as well as thought, wait upon 
the issue. Do our worthiest racial ambitions, our highest 
| aims, our truest good, lie in the direction of scientific con- 
i quest, physical welfare, material progress, or in the direc- 
tion of those ethical and spiritual values that belong to a 
being “moving about in worlds not realized?” The two 
interests are not antagonistic, but one must be subordinated 
to the other. The question is one for serious reflection 
whether a universe shorn of all mystical, spiritual content 
and meaning would be a true universe, and whether in ceas- 
ing altogether to be mystics, men would not also cease to 
be truly and fully human. 

Mysticism is far, indeed, from being a complete and 
exhaustive philosophy. It fails to do full justice, not only 
to the rational but to the scientific and to the practical as- 
pects of truth. It is not a return to mysticism itself, as a 
closed system, that we need, but rather a return to the 
truth that lies in mysticism—truth that can never be wisely 
outgrown or permanently thrust aside. 


Joun Wricut BuckHaM. 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 
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LEARNESS of thought is the first requirement for 
the construction of a true philosophy. Most mistakes 
originate from a confusion of words and a wrong compre- 
hension of their exact significance, but nowhere is a lack 
of clearness fraught with more consequence than in the 
domain of psychological questions — involving religion, 
ethics, and jurisprudence. Mysticism, therefore, is posi- 
tively dangerous, although we do not deny that under 
special circumstances it may be beautiful as art and some- 
times even wholesome—as wholesome as a medicinal drug 
would be for a diseased system or a stimulant for one who 
is tired and cannot easily rouse himself in the moment 
when all his strength is needed for some good purpose. 


THE RETURN OF MYSTICISM. 


Some people yearn for mysticism, partly for artistic, 
partly for sentimental reasons; and there is no harm done, 
provided common sense cuts off its vagaries; but under all 
circumstances it would be well to understand the nature 
of mysticism, the reason of its force, and also its limita- 
tions. 

We publish in the present number an article by the 
Rev. John Wright Buckham on “The Return to the Truth 
in Mysticism.’”’ We do not agree with him, but under- 
stand very well why he appreciates mysticism, and we 
gladly take this opportunity to discuss the problem and 
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present our own solution partly in further extension of and b 

partly in contrast to his views. dl 

Mr. Buckham says: 

“The scientific spirit is admirable until it becomes ne- ye 

gating and exclusive, then it proves our bane and blight.” ] ¢ 

Science ought to be negating errors only, for then only , I 

is ita search for truth. If science becomes exclusive (un- 

less it excludes the irrational) it ceases to be science, for 
i science is broad and catholic. There are no sects in sci- 

ence, and the truths of science are universal. 

Mr. Buckham declares that “everything indicates a 7 


return to mysticism,” but he wisely distinguishes between 

| false mysticism and true mysticism. The former “revels 

\ in ecstasies, eccentricities, visions, special revelations, in- 
dividual divine communication which substitutes fancy for 

fact, imagination for reality, which disdains the task for 

the sake of revery, which scorns the human whole to exalt ' 
the ego.” He adds, “the world has too much of it.” Mr. 
Buckham then declares that “in coming into right relations 

with mystery lies our salvation.” He praises “the true 
mysticism, but his only description of it is given in Jowett’s 

t definition who says: 

( “By mysticism we mean not the extravagance of an 

i erring fancy, but the concentration of vision in feeling, 

the enthusiastic love of the good, the true, the one, the 

' sense of the infinity of knowledge and the marvel of the 

i human faculties.” (II, 102.) 

If mysticism is the love of the good, the true and the > 


: one, if it is a sense of the infinity, i. e., the inexhaustibleness 
i and unlimitedness of knowledge, if it is the awe we feel 
: when thinking of the grandeur of the human soul and its 
: faculties, it is most assuredly a mysticism which omits 
mystification by mystery or anything mystical. I see no 
: mysticism in what Mr. Jowett calls by that name. 
Mysticism is opposed to science, and Mr. Buckham 
| 
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brings out the contrast between the two. But he narrows 
the meaning of science. He calls it “disillusioned material- 
ism’ limiting it to “matter of fact,” i. e., the material uni- 
verse, and speaks of “scientific self-sufficiency.’ He fur- 
ther commends agnosticism with its doctrine of the un- 
knowable and identifies that term with “the spiritual.”’ 

Now we claim that the field of science is unlimited. 
Anything that exists, be it material or spiritual (i. e., men- 
tal, moral, etc.) is a fit object of science, and there is no 
problem (unless it be wrongly formulated) that can not 
ultimately be solved. The spiritual is as knowable as the 
physical, and the wrongly formulated problem is the illegit- 
imate problem which can not be solved because it is based 
upon a misconception and is a mere pseudo-problem. 

The most important pseudo-problem is the question, 
“why does the world exist?” All the questions of practical 
life, how, when, where, why, i. e., through which cause 
and according to which law of nature has a certain thing 
or condition originated or did a certain event take place, 
can be fully answered, provided we can ascertain the facts 
of the case and are sufficiently trained in exact observation 
as well as in methodical thought. To a mind that could 
watch the slightest details of the world processes the uni- 
verse ought to appear as perspicuous and translucent as 
glass. All the transformations take place with a regular- 
ity that—always provided we know the facts in question— 
admits of an absolutely precise formulation and description. 
But why there is existence at all, why there is not in its 
place an empty blank of non-existence, is the only question 
that can not be answered, and the problem of this question 
is a pseudo-problem, for it demands an explanation of the 
reality or actuality of the world. Why is the real real, why 
is a fact a fact? When we try to derive the notion of 
existence from non-existence, we will necessarily fail, and 
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he who does not see that he is confronted with a pseudo- 
problem, turns agnostic. 

The objective world as it presents itself to our senses 
in its concrete actuality, possesses three aspects, formu- 
lated in three generalizations of substance (or matter) 
space and time; and their actuality, or indisputable and 
positive existence implies three nots, viz., 

1. Substance did not originate from nothing. 

2. Space is not limited. 

3. Time has not a beginning nor an end. 

The not in these three propositions lurks in the ideas 
of persistence or indestructibility, infinitude and eternity 
and constituted the knot of metaphysics.’ 

There are people who love the mysterious so much as 
to positively hate clearness of thought, and I will not deny 
that there is a charm in haziness. In art for instance a 
certain chiaroscuro is frequently quite effective,” but what 
is recommendable in art is not justified in science. The 
artist represents reality as it appears to our senses, while 
the scientist describes the world as it is objectively con- 
sidered. The artist appeals to our sentiments, and repre- 
sents or reflects our sentiments, and they are rarely clear 
even to ourselves; but the scientist’s duty is to explain 
phenomena, and the philosopher, if he is of the right type 
(if his philosophy is scientific) will follow in the wake of 
science and aspire to clearness of thought. 

There is no need of mysticism in philosophy. If we 
accept the “that” of existence and dispose thus of the 
pseudo-problem of the three nots, we shall find that other- 
wise the world in all its concrete details is explicable—if 
not always in fact, on account of our lack of sufficient in- 

* This is the truth that underlies the doctrine of agnosticism which other- 


wise is and remains a declaration of intellectual bankruptcy and as a philosophy 
is suicidal. Compare my little book Kant and Spencer, pp. 52-56. 


*See the author’s article “The Importance of Clearness and the Charm 
of Haziness,” in The Open Court, Vol. III, pp. 2923-4. 
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formation, yet certainly in theory, and thus we can un- 
dauntedly trust in the intelligibility of existence. There 
is nothing that can not be understood and explained. There 
are problems not yet ripe for discussion, and further, the 
range of investigation is unlimited. The universe is too 
rich to be exhausted and life is freighted with too many 
potentialities to reach an end of interest; but there is no 
need of falling a prey to mysticism because there are no 
bounds that can be set to either progress or science. 
Another source of many perplexing pseudo-problems 
is epistemological, for it lies in the method of science itself. 
The task of science is to render thoughts (1. e., the repres- 
entation of things) concise and exact, but all our thinking 
is done by concentrating our attention upon a definite 
point. If we wish to see some special object we look at it 
and our eyes converge upon it. Thus one thing is singled 
out, while the rest of the world is set aside. If we think 
of a thing, we establish lines of demarkation and exclude 
all such qualities and relations as do not belong to the idea 
under consideration, however important they may be other- 
wise, even for the thing and its existence. These lines of 
demarkation do not exist in nature, they are the artifice 
by which we are enabled to grasp the thing. Nature is an 
immeasurable and inseparably interconnected whole, and 
so all our mental discriminations and boundaries are al- 
most as artificial as the lines traced on the map of the 
stars to combine them in groups called constellations. 
This method by which it creates artificial units is in- 
dispensable, for otherwise we could not bring order into 
our world of thought, but if we forget what belongs to 
our method and what to objective reality, we are apt to 
take our formulas to be the real things. This mistake is 
so natural that it is actually made, as may be seen from 
the generally established habit of calling the uniformities 
of events laws of nature, as if they were ordinances com- 
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pelling things to act in a special way—a conception which 
introduces many erroneous notions into science and phi- 
losophy. 

If we did not establish artificial lines of demarkation, 
our mental picture of the world would be a mere blur, as 
is exemplified in the kinematograph which shows a clear 
picture only because by a mechanical contrivance (the main 
point in its invention), it eliminates the continuity of the 
light proceeding from the object to be pictured, and cuts 
it up into a succession of instantaneous views, changing 
little by little in rapid succession. In this way, and in this 
way only, can we present pictures; the objective world is 
continuous, but we break it up into discrete units. 

This artifice of our intellect which represents discrete 
objects where there is the flux of a continuous world, brings 
it about that scientific representation may, within certain 
limits and for certain purposes become inadequate. We 
need not, however, denounce science for that reason, but 
must only keep in mind its epistemological conditions. We 
must not attribute to the object what belongs to the think- 
ing subject. We must understand the significance of the 
artificial lines of demarkation, the assumed units of the ob- 
jects under investigation and all the complications derived 
therefrom. 

How easily pseudo-problems arise when a continuum 
must be expressed by a system of discrete units, becomes 
apparent when we want to express geometrical magnitudes 
in arithmetical terms. Geometry deals with space which 
is continuous, arithmetic is the science of numbers, which 
are discrete units. Take the relation of the diameter to 
the circumference of a circle which are both definite mag- 
nitudes, but when translated into the terminology of arith- 
metic, we are confronted with a task that can only be 
approximated and never accomplished in full exactness. 
Mystics find it difficult to comprehend how the number 7 
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can be of any objective validity, since it can not be ex- 
pressed in definite numbers, but the reason is that we have 
two incommensurable systems, one of which is continuous, 
the other discrete. The mystery would indeed be impen- 
etrable if space consisted of concrete parts, and if we were 
obliged to think that our arithmetical method were in- 
herent also in geometry. 

There are a great number of such, instances in which 
two methods are incommensurable; none of them proves 
that the objective world is unintelligible, but only that the 
methods of science must be used intelligently. Other in- 
stances are the incommensurability of the diagonal with 
the two sides of its square; or the relation between the 
fraction '/; and its value expressed in decimals, which is 
0.333. ..; or the idea of the unit itself as expressed in its 
parts in the formula 

... Without end. 

We grant that the method of science is onesided and 
will in some cases for good reasons prove insufficient, but 
there is an additional difficulty which is perhaps of greater 
importance to the unscientific multitudes. Science is ab- 
solutely devoid of sentiment, and in order to accomplish 
its end, it must be so. There are people who demand too 
much of science and expect that it should be all in all. Ac- 
cordingly we will insist that science is not all of life, and 
that the intellect must be supplemented by sentiment, and 
sentiment loves to be clothed in a poetic dress. Reason 
constitutes the humanity of man and science alone can 
teach him to climb the heights of existence, but without 
sentiment, without good-will, without love the rationality 
of man and all its glories would be like a tinkling cymbal. 
Though science is devoid of sentiment, it should, and it 
must, and it will, lead to a refinement of man’s heart with 
its wealth of feeling. 

Sentiment is the source from which spring mystic con- 
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templations and most of the effusions of religious litera- 
ture. Sentiment dislikes logic and close argument. It 
does not mind contradictions; on the contrary, it enjoys 
them; and so we see that mysticism revels in paradoxes. 
So far no objection can be made; but sometimes sentiment 
goes further. Sentiment is very powerful in all of us, 
most so in persons not trained in scientific methods: in 
them it rules supreme and the ideas which rise from it 
assume an authority that scorns criticism and rational 
analysis. The unscientific man believes a certain propo- 
sition because it appeals to him. No proof is needed and 
a refutation is odious. He is intoxicated with his dreams 
and allows them to take possession of him. 

Mysticism, according to our conception of it, is a theory 
which deems mystification not only allowable but would 
justify it because it assumes that science is unable to solve 
the problems of existence and that our sentiments, our im- 
aginations, our flights of fancy will serve the purpose better 
than any rational analysis of exact science. 

Now it so happens that mysticism—at least a certain 
kind of mysticism—is frequently very useful, but there is 
no difficulty in explaining the reason. Mysticism is, as it 
were, a short cut of sentiment to reach a truth which under 
the circumstances may somehow be unattainable by the 
intellect. If this truth happens to be a genuine truth, mys- 
ticism will be helpful, but if it be an error, a superstition, 
an aberration, it will be injurious. The shortcomings of 
mysticism lie in its lack of critical acumen. Sentiment is 
no proper criterion of truth, and thus it appears that science 
will after all be indispensable. The best instance of a 
wholesome mysticism is the conscience of a simple-minded 
but well-intentioned man. He will instinctively find the 
right, not by logical argument, but through the guidance 
of that mysterious inner voice which speaks to him with 
divine authority. 
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While conscience appears to be mysterious, its nature, 
its origin and mode of action are by no means inexplicable.® 
It is nothing more nor less than a great number of the 
verdicts on our own and other people’s actions, gathered 
up by experience and stored up in the subconscious depths 
of our soul; and we may add that according to the con- 
ditions of man’s surroundings and education his conscience 
will be either reliable or subject to fallacies. Conscience 
is by no means absolutely reliable. There are many in- 
stances of an erring conscience, and the man who suffers 
from it is sure to be haunted by dangerous errors and will 
make grievous mistakes. 

What is true of conscience is true of all mysticism. 
If mysticism happens to strike the truth, it will offer to 
people who are as yet incapable of grasping the full truth, 
a surrogate of the truth sufficient for their needs. In this 
sense many prophets and priests and preachers (including 
the German mystics, such men as Eckhart, Tauler, Jacob 
Bohme and Angelus Silesius, and also Swedenborg) have 
done good and useful work, and frequently builded better 
than they knew. They were guided not by a clear com- 
prehension of the truth but by an instinct which made them 
feel what they could not yet understand. 

With all our appreciation of the poetry of mysticism, 
we must bear in mind the dangers that are engendered 
by it. A mystic conviction easily becomes the source of 
superstition and of superstitious practices. It is perhaps 
not a mere accident that pious preachers such as Eckhart 
and Tauler proceeded from the same religious brotherhood 
as Johannes Nider, Jacob Sprenger, and other advocates 
of both witch prosecution and heresy trials. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF MYSTICISM. 


So far we have spoken of mysticism from a general 
point of view; but there is a special problem which stands 
*For details see The Ethical Problem, pp. 120-124. 
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foremost in the systems of those mystics who range as 
philosophers. It is the problem of eternity in its contrast 
to time, of infinity in its contrast to limitation in space, 
of generality and universality in contrast to the particular 
thing, of the All and One, to the ego or individual self. 

Our mental life becomes possible only by seeing the 
universal in the concrete and by subsuming all our experi- 
ences of things that are in time and space under concepts 
of types which are independent of, or (as we may express 
it) above time and space. So space with its definiteness 
of location is contrasted by infinitude; time which deter- 
mines the origin and end of things has a counterpart in 
eternity, and the concrete particular objects that exist in 
time and space are, from the mental point of view, merely 
transient instances of general types. This is the basis of 
all mentality, and our very souls could not have risen into 
existence, if these contrasts were not true realities in this 
world of which we form a part. There is nothing myste- 
rious in the ideas of eternity, infinitude and universality; 
on the contrary they are very simple and clear notions, so 
simple that men untrained in philosophical or scientific 
ways of thinking are apt to overlook their significance. 

Here the mystic steps in. He feels that he has a great 
truth to proclaim. He does not comprehend it himself, 
but his soul is full of it and so he pours forth his revelations 
of it in allegories, in symbols, in mysteries. 

It is worth while to enter further into details. 

An event that takes place is called actual, (i. e., having 
the faculty to act, being endowed with energy) ; a thing 
that exists is called real (i. e., thingish, having the quality 
of an object, consisting of matter). The real is always 
actual, and the actual is always real. The actual happens 
at a definite moment in time and the real exists in a definite 
spot in space. All actual reality is concrete, i. e., it is 
somewhere, somewhen and somehow (viz., it is possessed 
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of a definite form). It would appear now that anything 
not real must, as a matter of course, be regarded as non- 
existent, but such is not the case. At any rate here opin- 
ions are divided on the subject. 

Among our concepts some denote concrete objects 
(thingish and actual particulars), while others refer to 
conditions, and the norms of conditions are neither here 
nor now, but applicable anywhere. Some of them have 
been formulated as natural laws which cover whole classes 
of uniformities. The falling stone is the actual fact, but 
the conditions of the fall are not matter; they are not 
things, and yet they determine the nature of the fall, they 
are as the Greek call it, the “causal” element,* or as we now 
say, following Kant’s terminology, “formal”; i. e., they 
constitute the relational factors. Now it is a peculiarity 
of reality as well as of our cognition that the conditions 
of a fall, the formal or relational features of the event, 
can be formulated in a general statement which is called 
gravitation, and gravitation is the norm which finds its 
application in all the innumerable instances of gravitating 
bodies. 

There are some who would say that the gravitating 
body alone exists while gravitation is a fiction, unreal and 
therefore non-existent. This is the attitude of most nat- 
uralists to-day. But others take the opposite point of view. 
They say with Plato that all the single cases of gravitating 
bodies happen and are gone; they are mere instances of the 
law of gravitation, while the true reality, what Greek 
philosophers have called “true being” (literally “the be- 
ingly being’”) is the eternal norm that regulates all single 
instances of its actualization. The single instances in spite 
of their concrete reality are to the Platonist purely phenom- 
enal and transient happenings, comparable to a phantas- 
magoria or to ripples on the ocean of existence. 
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We do not mean to renew the strife between the two 
parties, nor will we attempt to prejudice the reader against 
either view which can easily be done by the very names 
given to those two sets of ideas. We will limit ourselves to 
statements of fact, and be impartial in our nomenclature. 
We say that concrete things are real and the generalities 
formulated in so-called natural laws are unreal.° They ex- 
ist nowhere. But even the most fanatical believer in the 
unreality of abstractions will grant that these generalities 
are not useless fictions. They serve a purpose. The ability 
to think in abstract terms is the characteristic of man and 
constitutes the backbone of rational thought. The whole 
fabric of man’s reason is woven of abstractions. Reason 
is not a concrete thing, not an actual event, not a real thing, 
not a sense-perceptible object, and yet it is a positive factor 
in man’s existence. This indicates that some unrealities 
possess significance and can not be regarded as indifferent, 
let alone non-existent. 

It must be understood that we do not contradict the 
statement that the abstract formula of gravitation is a 
mere generalization of a certain set of facts; nor would 
we countenance the proposition that natural laws are meta- 
physical entities or existences in themselves. We will call 
them simply uniformities, but we claim and do so without 
fear of contradiction, that the uniformities of the objective 
world possess significance in the measure that our abstract 
ideas are important factors in our life, in our experience, 
in our destiny. 

The paramount significance of these wonderful non- 


° We use here and in the following pages the terms “real” and “unreal” 
in their original and limited sense as thingish and not-thingish, i. e., material 
and unmaterial, but we do not mean to exclude the use of these words in their 
more general significance. We ourselves have used them in this their common 
acceptance as signifying anything that possesses objective validity. Thus in 
the broad sense of the word we would say that space is real, for space is 
possessed of objective validity and its qualities are quite definite; but in the 
narrow sense of the word’s original and etymological meaning we would have 
to say, “space is not real,” for it is not a concrete and corporeal thing such 
as stones, bodies, etc. 
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realities has startled many profound dreamers and in their 
anxiety to grasp the contrast they propounded paradoxes 
the keynote of which is the declaration that non-existence 
is true existence and that all particular existence is sham. 

We recognize the contrast that actually exists between 
realities (i. e., concrete existences or facts) and verities, 
i. e., Significant unrealities: uniformities, eternalities, uni- 
versalities. 

We use the word verity here in the sense of that ob- 
jective state of conditions which is covered by a truth, 
i. e., a formula that is true. By truth we understand the 
subjective idea, by verity that objective condition of things 
which corresponds to a truth. Both are non-real, one 
being an idea, the other a general norm; yet both are sig- 
nificant. Truth is a factor in our soul-life and the efficacy 
of verities is the reason for the importance of truths. The 
contrast between facts and truths, between the concrete 
and the general, between the transient actuality and the 
normative eternality, between what German thinkers dis- 
tinguish as Dasein (reality) and Sein (being) finds its 
typical expression in what may be called the scientific and 
the religious attitude. 

The scientist observes analyses and formulates facts. 
He deals with the concrete, the real, the actual. The reli- 
gious man appreciates the significance of the universal 
and looks upon it not as unreal but as super-real, and his 
standpoint is perfectly legitimate. The domain of the 
real is the temporal or secular, of the super-real, the eternal ; 
and the eternal has been pictured by religious poets in the 
most glowing tints of poetical description as a realm of 
bliss, as a heaven, as the quintessence of divinity, as God 
himself, as Nirvana, etc. 

The significance of the super-real is well characterized 
in the first four lines of the concluding stanza of Goethe’s 
Faust, which may here be fitly quoted: 
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“Things unremainable 
But as symbols are meant ; 
The unattainable? 
Here grows to event.” 


SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF MYSTICISM. 


Mysticism appears to have existed since times primor- 
dial and may in general be characterized as prescientific 
religion. It is a conception of the world based not so much 
on knowledge as on feeling, and we find the main prin- 
ciples of it in all primitive religions of the past and of the 
present. 

The word “mystic”? has come down to us from the 
Greek and denotes one who has been initiated* into the mys- 
teries of a religious cult, whereby one entered into a direct 
and intimate communion with the deity, through the media- 
tion of Orpheus or Dionysus. It was claimed that the 
mystic was purified of sin and gained an assurance of the 
immortality of his soul. When paganism broke down, the 
ideas of mysticism were preserved among the Neo-Platon- 
ists, especially in the writings of Plotinus, while the Chris- 
tian did not hesitate to picture Christ in the catacombs 
as Orpheus with lyre in hand. 

Plotinus was born in Lycopolis in Egypt in 205 and took 
up his residence in 244 at Rome where he taught his phi- 
losophy until his death in 270. The writings of Plotinus, 


"While the general meaning of these lines is clear enough, the word 
unzuldnglich may be interpreted in two different ways. Unzulanglich is that 
which is “not sufficient,” and thus Bayard Taylor translates: 


“Earth’s insufficiency 
Here grows to event.” 


But the meaning is obviously the reverse. Goethe wants to say that “the 
insufficient shall be done away with forever,” and so it seems to me that Goethe 
used the word unsuldnglich in the sense of unerlanglich, i. e., unattainable, 
viz., das wozu man nicht gelangen kann. Gothe frequently introduced words 
in an unusual sense; in one poem for instance he introduces the word Gift, 
not in its usual acceptance as “poison,” but as a derivative from geben, “to 
give,” in the same meaning as the English “gift.” 


8 The word pioryc, ‘‘an initiated one," is derived from viv, ‘‘to shut, to close,’ 
which is used here with reference to the eyes. It indicates that blindfolding was 
an important feature of initiation. 
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six books of Enneads, were edited and published by his 
disciple Porphyry. His theory is based on the idea that 
God, the original being, is the One and the Infinite, the 
absolute Good, the origin whence all creatures come and 
the goal whither they return. God is essence, matter is 
non-existence’ but, as such, matter is the basis of every- 
thing’® (viz., of all concrete and particular objects). 

The more a creature moves away from God, the nearer 
it comes to non-existence. The soul is not matter, but 
spirit; it is an emanation from God that has been ensnared 
by sensuality (i. e., the lust for the material). But the 
soul need not descend further toward non-existence; it can 
return to its own essence which is God, and this is done 
by practicing the virtues, first civic virtues, then purifying 
virtues (asceticism) and finally divine virtues. Compre- 
hension and intelligence are insufficient, the soul must enter 
into a perfect communion with God, which is attained by 
perfect passivity and a surrender of its own being. Finally, 
the soul reaches a stage of utter forgetfulness of all things, 
and then losing its own being it beholds in perfect silence 
the source of existence, the norm of the good, the source of 
its own being. 

A revival of the main ideas of ancient Greek mysticism 
in Christianity took place in the fifth century and con- 
tinued to play an important part in the history of the 
Church. It found expression in certain writings, ascribed 
to Dionysius Areopagita and first mentioned in the dispute 
of the Severians with the orthodox Catholics, held at Con- 
stantinople in 533 A. D. 

Dionysius Areopagita (i. e., a member of the Areo- 
pagus) is mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles xvii. 34 
as one who was converted by Paul. According to Suidas 
he was a native Athenian, famous for his literary ability 
and first bishop of Athens. When during his stay at 
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Heliopolis he observed the solar eclipse, said to have taken 
place at the death of Christ, he exclaimed: “Either the 
Deity suffers or it suffers in sympathy with suffering.” 

The life of such a man would not have been complete 
without the crown of martyrdom and this is asserted by 
later authors. 

The writings that go under his name are treatises on 
the Celestial Hierarchy, the Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, the 
Divine Names, Mystic Theology, and a number of epistles. 
They breathe the spirit of Plotinus and may be character- 
ized as a compromise between Neo-Platonism and Chris- 
tianity. Their author (whosoever he may have been) 
spiritualizes the doctrines of the Church by applying them 
to the individual life and seeking a direct union with God 
through contemplation and ecstatic visions. 

The Church was not only not opposed to the mysticism 
of Dionysius Areopagita, but did its best to recommend 
his doctrines and have them propagated, perhaps without 
knowing them sufficiently, for at sundry times some of them 
were officially condemned as heretical. 

Pope Stephan II sent a copy of the writings of Dio- 
nysius Areopagita to Pepin, king of the Franks; Hadrian 
I to Fulrad, Abbot of St. Denis; and Michael Balbus to 
King Louis the Pious, son of Charlemagne. John Duns 
Scotus translated them into Latin, and henceforth they 
exercised a great influence upon the further development 
of Christian thought. Among the men whose thoughts 
were more or less molded by them are Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas. 

There has been in Germany a religious movement which 
is a typical and perhaps the most classical instance of the 
noblest type of mysticism, springing from purely religious 
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“He is frequently called Pseudo-Dionysius and is now commonly believed 
to have written in the fifth century, because he shows too many traces of the 
influence of Plotinus. 
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motives. During the troublesome times of the Middle 
Ages, when the Christian world was greatly harassed by 
the quarrels between Church and State, between pope and 
emperor, between Guelph and Ghibeline; when religious 
institutions were misused for political purposes, and in 
addition to the troubles created by the authorities them- 
selves, great visitations came upon the people, such as 
wars, black death, and famines, there were a number of 
pious people who sought refuge not in the sacraments, 
not in the means of grace offered by the Church and not 
unfrequently withheld by interdicts and unjust excom- 
munications, not in the Bible or other religious books, but 
in the ultimate source of all religious life, in the sentiments 
of the human heart. They were not antagonistic to the 
ecclesiastical life and its ceremonies, but they broke through 
them and tried to dig deeper to the bottom rock of religion. 
They called themselves Gottesfreunde, “friends of God,” 
with reference to the word of Jesus, who in John xv. 15, 
said: 

“Henceforth I call you not servants, for the servant 
knoweth not what his master doeth; but I have called you 
friends for all things that I have heard of my father I 
have made known unto you.” 

There were many prominent men among these friends 
of God, and we may mention of those who were leaders of 
the movement, Master Eckhart’*® of Strassburg (about 
1260-1300) ; Nikolaus of Basel (burned at the stake as a 
Beghard at Vienna about 1387); and his great disciple 
and friend, Tauler of Strassburg, a Dominican monk (1300- 
1361); further Henry Suso of Swabia, also a Dominican 
(died 1366); Johannes of Ruysbroek, surnamed Doctor 
Ecstaticus (died 1381); Henry of Nordlingen; Rulman 
Merswin (1307-1382), a merchant who retired from the 
world and founded a monastery; and the author of the 


*% Also spelled Eckardt. 
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Theologia Germanica. The religion of these mystics re- 
sembles greatly even in important details the doctrines of 
Buddhism, especially in so far as it insists throughout on 
the utter surrender of the ego. The idea of self together 
with all particular existences is regarded to be the cause 
of all evil, and sin as well as hell would be eradicated if 
selfhood were done away with. 

We are mainly interested in that mysticism which is 
a religious interpretation of the philosophical problem of 
life and we will here limit ourselves to a presentation of 
the leading ideas of the Theologia Germanica and the 
epigrams of Angelus Silesius. The former has been in- 
troduced to the English public by Susanna Winkworth 
through a good English translation, but is by far not as 
much known as it deserves to be; but Angelus Silesius has 
to my knowledge never been translated, and there are few 
who are familiar even with his name. 


THEOLOGIA GERMANICA. 


Theologia Germanica is the title of a book whose author 
is unknown, but he must have lived between Tauler and 
Luther, and was probably one of Tauler’s disciples because 
he quotes a saying of Tauler’s in one of his chapters. 
Luther edited the book and recommends it in high terms, 
saying that after the Bible and St. Augustine there is no 
book from which he has learned more about God and 
Christ and man and all things. The book was written in 
the middle of the fourteenth century. 

According to the Theologia Germanica, God, the Per- 
fect, is like the sun, the particular is a brightness or vis- 
ible appearance which floweth out from the sun. It ap- 
peareth to be somewhat, this or that, and it is called a 
creature but it is not the Perfect. (Chap. I.) 

It is peculiar that in his first definition of what the 
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theologian would naturally call God, the author of the 
Theologia Germanica avoids the word God. He says: 

“The things which are in part can be apprehended, 
known, and expressed; but the Perfect cannot be appre- 
hended, known, or expressed by any creature as creature. 
Therefore we do not give a name to the Perfect, for it is 
none of these. The creature as creature cannot know nor 
apprehend it, name nor conceive it.” - 

It is further stated that the “creature-nature” of the 
creatures is “that by which it saieth ‘I and myself,’ but if 
we wish to be saved, the self and the like must all be lost 
and done away with.. .. .So long as we think much of these 
things, cleave to them with love, joy, pleasure or desire, 
so long remaineth the Perfect unknown to us.” 

The creatures, especially the self, the ego, etc., are 
called accidents, and the Perfect alone is true substance, 
or essence. 

It will be noticed that the words “substance” and “es- 
sence,” and also “accident,” which are philosophical terms 
of the schoolmen borrowed from Aristotle, play an im- 
portant part in Spinoza’s system where they are used in the 
same, or approximately the same, sense. 

Our author reverts again and again to the subject that 
the source of all evil is separate existence. We read in 
Chap. II: 

“What did the devil do else, or what was his going 
astray and his fall else, but that he claimed for himself 
to be also somewhat, and would have it that somewhat 
was his, and somewhat was due to him? This setting up 
of a claim and his I and Me and Mine, these were his going 
astray, and his fall. And thus it is to this day.” 

The same idea is expressed in Chap. XXXIV: 

“Be assured, he who helpeth a man to his own will, 
helpeth him to the worst that he can. For the more a man 
followeth after his own self-will, and self-will groweth in 
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him, the farther off is he from God, the true Good. For 
nothing burneth in hell but self-will. Therefore it hath 
been said, ‘Put off thine own will, and there will be no 
hell.’ 

And further down, in Chap. XLIX, we read: 

“Tf there were no self-will, there would be no devil 
and no hell. When it is said that Lucifer fell from heaven, 
and turned away from God and the like, it meaneth nothing 
else than that he would have his own will, and would not 
be at one with the Eternal Will. So was it likewise with 
Adam in Paradise. And when we say Self-will, we mean, 
to will otherwise than as the One and Eternal Will of God 
willeth.” 

There is no pessimism about this conception, for the 
world itself should not be surrendered, but only self-will. 
We read in Chap. L: 

“What is Paradise? All things that are; for all are 
goodly and pleasant, and therefore may fitly be called a 
Paradise. It is said also, that Paradise is an outer court 
of heaven. Even so this world is verily an outer court of 
the Eternal, or of Eternity, and specially whatever in Time, 
or any temporal things or creatures, manifesteth or re- 
mindeth us of God or Eternity; for the creatures are a 
guide and a path unto God and Eternity. Thus this world 
is an outer court of Eternity, and therefore it may well be 
called a Paradise, for it is such in truth. And in this 
Paradise, all things are lawful, save one tree and the fruits 
thereof. That is to say: of all things that are, nothing is 
forbidden and nothing is contrary to God but one thing 
only: that is, self-will, or to will otherwise than as the 
Eternal Will would have it. Remember this. For God 
saith to Adam, that is, to every man, ‘Whatever thou art, 
or doest, or leavest undone, or whatever cometh to pass, is 
all lawful and not forbidden if it be not done from or 
according to thy will but for the sake of and according to 
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My will. But all that is done from thine own will is con- 
trary to the Eternal Will.’ ” 

On this contrast between selfhood and allhood is based 
the Christology of the Theologia Germanica. The Saviour 
must partake of both, natural manhood and Godhood, 
otherwise we can not be healed. We read in Chap. III: 

“By whom, and on what wise was that healing brought 
to pass? Mark this: man could not without God, and God 
should not without man. Wherefore God took human 
nature or manhood upon Himself and was made man, and 
man was made divine. Thus the healing was brought 
to pass. So also must my fall be healed. I cannot do the 
work without God, and God may not or will not without me; 
for if it shall be accomplished, in me, too, God must be 
made man; in such sort that God must take to Himself all 
that is in me, within and without, so that there may be 
nothing in me which striveth against God or hindereth 
His work.... 

“And in this bringing back and healing, I can, or may, 
or shall do nothing myself; but just simply yield to God, 
so that He alone may do all things in me and work, and 
I may suffer Him and all His work and His divine will. 
And because I will not do so, but I count myself to be my 
own, and say ‘I,’ ‘Mine,’ ‘Me’ and the like, God is hindered, 
so that He cannot do His work in me alone and without 
hindrance; for this cause my fall and my going astray 
remain unhealed. Behold! this all cometh of my claiming 
somewhat for my own.” 

Like Christ, man partakes of two natures. He is a 
particular being and as such belongs to the earth, and he is 
divine and as such he is like God. As the former he is 
Adam, and as the latter he is Christ. Adam is also called 
the old man and Christ the new man. We read: 

“All that in Adam fell and died, was raised again and 
made alive in Christ, and all that rose up and was made 
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alive in Adam, fell and died in Christ. But what was that? 
I answer, true obedience and disobedience. But what is 
true obedience? I answer, that a man should so stand 
free, being quit of himself, that is, of his I, and Me, and 
Self, and Mine, and the like, that in all things, he should 
no more seek or regard himself, than if he did not exist, 
and should take as little account of himself as if he were 
not, and another had done all his works. Likewise he 
should count all the creatures for nothing. What is there 
then, which is, and which we may count for somewhat? 
I answer, nothing but that which we may call God. Be- 
hold! this is very obedience in the truth, and thus it will 
be in a blessed eternity. There nothing is sought nor 
thought of, nor loved, but the one thing only.” 

Christ himself, so long as he lived in the flesh, was not 
free from the evils of particularity. He was subject to 
suffering on the one hand, yet on the other hand he was 
perfect above all things. We read in Chapter VII that 
Christ had two eyes, one eye of the spirit wherewith he 
looked into eternity and another eye on account of his 
humanity wherewith he looked into time; and one of them 
was a hindrance to the other. 

The created soul of man has also two eyes, and these 
two eyes can not both perform their work at once. If the 
soul shall see with the right eye into eternity, then the 
left must close itself and refrain from working, and be 
as though it were dead. (Chap. VII.) 

The spiritual man will have troubles so long as he 
lives, in the same way as Christ had troubles. We read 
in Chapter XVIII: 

“Of a truth we ought to know and believe that there 
is no life so noble and good and well pleasing to God, as 
the life of Christ, and yet it is to nature and selfishness the 
bitterest life. A life of carelessness and freedom is to 
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nature, and the Self and the Me, the sweetest and pleasant- 
est life, but it is not the best; and in some men may become 
the worst. But though Christ’s life be the most bitter of 
all, yet it is to be preferred above all.” 

In Chapter XX XVII we read that the cause of the 
sorrow of the God-man was sin, and we can not avoid the 
same fate even unto death. We read: 

“And therefore where God is made man, or when He 
dwelleth in a truly Godlike man, nothing is complained of 
but sin, and nothing else is hateful; for all that is, and is 
done, without sin, is as God will have it, and is His. But 
the mourning and sorrow of a truly Godlike man on ac- 
count of sin, must and ought to last until death, should he 
live till the Day of Judgment, or for ever.” 

There are three stages of salvation. The first is puri- 
fication; the second, enlightenment; and the third, union. 
The union with God consists in love, the importance of 
which is treated in the forty-first chapter: 

“Thus may we perceive that knowledge and light profit 
nothing without Love.....Let a man know much about 
God and divine things, nay, dream that he seeth and under- 
standeth what God Himself is, if he have not Love, he will 
never become like unto God, or a ‘partaker of the divine 
nature.’ But if there be true Love along with his knowl- 
edge he cannot but cleave to God, and forsake all that is 
not God or of Him, and hate it and fight against it, and 
find it a cross and a sorrow. 

‘And this Love so maketh a man one with God, that he 
can nevermore be separated from Him.” 

The love of the mystic is not limited to God but is em- 
bracing all things. There is nothing that he hateth ex- 
cept sin, as we read in Chapter XLVI: 

“Now he who shall or will love God, loveth all things 
in One as All, One and All, and One in All as All in One; 
and he who loveth somewhat, this or that, otherwise than 
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in the One, and for the sake of the One, loveth not God, 
for he loveth somewhat which is not God.” 

As Christ has not been spared hell, so all his followers 
must pass through the same ordeal. We read: 

“Christ’s soul must needs descend into hell, before it 
ascended into heaven. So must also the soul of man. 

“This hell and this heaven are two good, safe ways for 
a man in this present time, and happy is he who truly find- 
eth them. 

“For this hell shall pass away, 
But Heaven shall endure for aye.” 

In his explanation of the sayings of Christ, we find 
that the author of Theologia Germanica falls back upon 
truth itself, and by truth he means his inner consciousness 
or his intuitive and immediate conception of truth. He 
says in regard to Christ’s demand to forsake and part with 
everything: 

“Though this had never been declared unto us, yet the 
truth herself sayeth it, for it is so of a truth. But so long 
as a man clingeth unto the elements and fragments of this 
world (and above all to himself), and holdeth converse 
with them, and maketh great account of them, he is de- 
ceived and blinded, and perceiveth what is good no fur- 
ther than as it is most convenient and pleasant to himself 
and profitable to his own ends. These he holdeth to be 
the highest good and loveth above all.” 

Throughout these expressions we find the contrast be- 
tween good and evil as based in the universal and the par- 
ticular. God as well as the devil denote this contrast, and 
sometimes one, sometimes the other takes possession of 
man. Chapter XXII expresses this contrast in plain terms: 

“It is written that sometimes the devil and his spirit 
do so enter into and possess a man, that he knoweth not 
what he doeth and leaveth undone, and hath no power over 
himself, but the Evil Spirit hath the mastery over him, 
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and doeth and leaveth undone in, and with, and through, 
and by the man what he will. It is true in a sense that 
all the world is subject to and possessed with the Evil 
Spirit, that is, with lies, falsehood, and other vices and evil 
ways; this also cometh of the Evil Spirit, but in a different 
sense. 

“Now, a man who should be in like manner possessed 
by the Spirit of God, so that he should hot know what he 
doeth or leaveth undone, and have no power over himself, 
but the will and Spirit of God should have the mastery over 
him and work, and do, and leave undone with him and by 
him, what and as God would; such a man were one of 
those of whom St. Paul saith: ‘For as many as are led by 
the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God,’ and they ‘are 
not under the law, but under grace,’ and to whom Christ 
saith: ‘For it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your 
Father which speaketh in you.’ ” 

“For the Self, the I, the Me and the like, all belong to 
the Evil Spirit, and therefore it is that he is an Evil Spirit. 
Behold one or two words can utter all that hath been 
said by these many words: ‘Be simply and wholly bereft 
of Self.’ But by these many words, the matter hath been 
more fully sifted, proved, and set forth.” 

This movement of the friends of God takes its stand, 
not upon church authority, but upon the factors of religious 
life, without however being hostile to the Church, for it 
regards its institutions as means of salvation which are 
important though not indispensable. They are educational, 
and those souls which have not yet attained to perfect 
truth should not abandon them too soon. Tauler is quoted 
as having said: 

“There be some men at the present time, who take 
leave of types and symbols too soon, before they have 
drawn out all the truth and instruction contained therein.” 

And our author adds: 
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“Hence they are scarcely, or perhaps never, able to 
understand the truth aright.” 

The quoted passages are samples of the mystic’s atti- 
tude, and the same ideas are repeated again and again, 
but they are even more forcibly and poetically expressed 
by Angelus Silesius in his Cherubinean Wanderer.” 


ANGELUS SILESIUS. 


Johannes Scheffler, better known under the name of 
Angelus Silesius, was born in 1624 in Breslau, of Prot- 
estant parents, and his family belonged to the aristocracy 
of the country. He went to the universities of Strassburg, 
Leiden, and finally Padua, to study medicine, and took his 
doctor’s degree at the latter place in the year 1647. He 
served three years as court physician to Duke Silvius 
Nimrod of Oels, 1649-1652, and in 1653 he became a 
convert to the Roman Catholic Church. He had become 
dissatisfied with Protestantism, which in those days was 
more than ever before and after, given to dogmatic specu- 
lations. Having found some friends among the Jesuits of 
Breslau, he was attracted by the artistic and mystical at- 
mosphere of their faith and, as is habitual with converts, he 
repudiated Protestantism as zealously as he espoused: the 
cause of the Church of Rome. In the year 1661 he joined 
the order of Minorites, and on July 9, 1677, he died of 
consumption in his fifty-third year. 

When Johannes Scheffler turned Catholic he adopted 
the name of Angelus Silesius, and called himself forthwith 
Scheffler Johannes Angelus Silesius. His ‘“Cherubinean 
Wanderer” was printed by the Society of Jesus at Vienna 
in 1657 and received the imprimatur of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Angelus Silesius (as he is commonly called, omitting 
his original name Johannes Scheffler) is very little known 
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to English readers; and we must grant that a perusal of all 
the 1676 little poems of his book would be extremely 
monotonous, but among the chaff there are grains of gold, 
and we have selected the most striking verses, and offer 
them here to our readers as some of the most beautiful 
expressions of the thought that has been produced by 
mysticism, not the mysticism of vagaries and vain specu- 
lations but the noble mysticism of Eckhart and Tauler, 
which is founded upon a deep philosophical conception. 

It will be noticed that the God-conception of Angelus 
Silesius would appear to many, if it were expressed in a 
dry dogmatic formula, as pure atheism. He speaks of God 
as a mere naught, and even less than naught; he denies 
that the deity thinks; he does not believe in providence 
because God can not see ahead. God is nowhere, and the 
expression “God is” is a mere soi disant, a trope, i. e., an 
expression which can not be taken literally, in the sense 
in which we speak of ourselves as existing."* If God could 
be said to be something he would be such only in name. 
The views of self in the Cherubinean Wanderer of An- 
gelus Silesius, like the views of the author of Theo- 
logia Germanica, are quite Buddhistic, and salvation con- 
sists in freeing one’s self from the egotism and all the 
narrowing limitations of selfhood. We are saved by self- 
annihilation. Nevertheless the soul of man is divine, pro- 
vided the idea of selfhood be overcome. Indeed, it is as 
great as God himself, yea it may be more than God. The 
soul is infinite and heaven and earth are too small for it. 

In this sense the creation is an actualization of God, 
and the actualized God may be greater than the God who 


*The use of eigentlich in the line here referred to is very idiomatic. 
When Angelus Silesius says: “Gott ist nur eigentlich,” he means: “If we 
say ‘God is,’ the swords are to be taken as true, nur eigentlich, i. e., only in a 
particular sense.” The word eigentlich is derived from eigen, i.e., “own,” 
and conveys the ideas of all qualities belonging to or being self, 1. e., property, 
proper, properly, and particular. Thus its derivative eigentlich has acquired 
the sense of “properly speaking”; e. g., the phrase nicht eigentlich means 
“not exactly,” and nur cigentlich, “only in a special sense.” 
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is still a mere naught. God is within his creatures, and he 
is God everywhere. From the standpoint of this mystic 
contemplation all creatures are alike before God; the fly 
is as important as man himself, and to Him the frog’s 
croaking is as beautiful as the lark’s song. 

The indifference of God toward all implies that before 
Him the saint and the sinner are alike, but our deeds are 
not for that reason indifferent. The divinity of God is real- 
ized in us according to the life we lead. Nor must we 
wait for another life but do our duty here. We conquer 


the evils of life through not having our own will, but doing — 


God’s will. Death is called our best friend, because he is 
the liberator from selfhood, and the thought of selfi— 
nothing else—is hell. When body and soul are healed 
(i. e., at the termination of our life) we become God our- 
selves. 

Though Angelus Silesius was a zealous Roman Cath- 
olic it is very difficult to conciliate his mysticism with 
Church doctrines, unless it be granted that the Christian 
dogmas are exoteric and admit of an esoteric interpreta- 
tion. We find that, in the same way as in the mysticism of 
the friends of God, Christian dogmas loom up in the back- 
ground, but the dogma becomes indifferent in comparison 
to its meaning: We feel that to the mystic it is of no con- 
sequence whether the facts of the life of Jesus are true 
or not, but it is of paramount importance to him that God 
should be born in our own soul. Our own deification is the 
whole burden of the story of Christ, and in the same way 
all the dogmas have no other purpose than to symbolize 
spiritual truths and to help us actualize them in our lives. 

In spite of the practical significance of Angelus Sile- 
sius’s mysticism, he entered deeply into philosophical specu- 
lations and we notice that he anticipates Kantian idealism. 
Not only lies the center of the world and all its wealth 
within ourselves, but even time and space are declared 
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to be functions of the soul. They are parts of our JVelt- 
begriff, i. e., our conception of the world . 

There is a thoughtful pun in one of the epigrams on 
time. The balance-wheel of a watch is called Unruhe in 
German, which literally translated means “unrest.” Time 
is made, says Angelus Silesius, by the clock-work of our 
senses ; if we stop the balance-wheel, which is the restless- 
ness of our heart, we stop time itself and live in eternity. 

Yet Angelus Silesius would be no mystic if he rated 
comprehension higher than sentiment. It is true he prizes 
only that simplicity of heart which is accompanied with 
wisdom; he scorns that simplicity which is mere stupidity, 
but he places love higher than knowledge and science, for 
through love only we gain an immediate admission into 
God’s presence. 

We must bear in mind the German original with its 
crude rhymes and archaic language if we want to appre- 
ciate Angelus Silesius in an English translation, and a 
close study of these epigrams has convinced us that the 
naiveté of the style is particularly adapted to the thought, 
both of which we have endeavored to preserve in our Eng- 
lish version. 

No one can read these lines, be he religiously inclined 
or not, without being interested in the man and in his 
attitude towards the world. By the side of the pious fervor 
which permeates his poems, there is an undercurrent of 
the most radical thought which, if it were expressed in 
prose and without the religious intent, would be regarded 
by many as sheer infidelity. 

After these comments we let Angelus Silesius speak 
for himself.” 


* We were unable to procure for the preparation of our present version 
an original edition of the Cherubinischer Wandersmann, and had to be satis- 
fied with Otto Erich Hartlebens little book of extracts. On going to press 
Mr. Francis C. Russell, of Chicago, calls our attention to a translation of some 
epigrams, culled from Angelus Silesius, by Mr. A. F. Kroeger, and published 
in the Journal of Speculative Philosophy, Vol. IV, pp. 31-37. Most of them 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE “CHERUBINEAN WANDERER.” 


We say God needeth naught, 
For gifts He doth not pine; 
If that be true, why wants 
He this poor heart of mine? 


We pray, “O Lord my God, 
Thy will be done, Thy will!” 
And yet no will He hath; 
For e’er and aye He’s still. 


God resteth not himself, 

Nor in exertion irketh. 

His very work is rest, 

Yet when He rests, He worketh. 


God is the purest naught, 

He hath nor now, nor here. 

The more thou grop’st for Him, 
The more He'll disappear. 


The tender Deity 

Is naught and less than naught. 
Who naught in all things sees, 
He finds God whom he sought. 


God thinketh naught ; for if 

He thought, or planned, or wot, 
His mind would vacillate, 

And that behooves him not. 


God never looks ahead ; 
And thus it is a lie, 
Whene’er to measure Him 
By providence you try. 


Mere trope to say God is! 
Nor loves, nor thinketh He 
As creatures, such as I 
And you, are said to be. 


Who asketh gifts of God, 
How piteously he strayeth! 
He to a creature, not 

To the Creator prayeth. 


Think’st thou, poor man, if thou 
In song thy voice loud raisest, 
That in the proper way, 

The quiet God thou praisest? 


The uncreated God 

In time grows here to be 
What ne’er He could become, 
In all eternity. 


This all is but a play 
Made by the Deity, 

Who for His very sake 
Designed creatures to be. 


What in eternity 

God wants and has devised, 
His thoughts in me He now 
Beholdeth symbolized. 


A heart that to God’s will 
Submits in patience mute, 
Loves to be touched by Him: 
It serves God as His lute. 


God is indeed pure naught, 
Yet if He something were, 
He’d only be in me, 
His chosen minister. 


How blesséd is the man 

Who willeth not nor knoweth, 
And who—hear me aright !— 

On God no praise bestoweth. 


are different from those contained in our collection, but all bear the same 
character. 
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Whoever with one glance 
Above himself can soar, 
He with God’s angels can 
Sing Gloria evermore. 


The Godhead is the sap 
By which I grow and blow; 
Its holy spirit ‘tis 

That me inspireth so! 


God is in me the fire, 
And I, beam of his light. 
Thus we together are, 
And closely we unite. 


God is eternal rest,— 

For naught e’er willeth He. 
If naught thou willest, thou 
As much as God shalt be. 


Above thee lifteth thee 

But nihilatedness. 

Who most is turned to naught 
Will most of God possess. 


Who without feeling loves, 
Without cognition knoweth: 
He is more God than man 

And by that name he goeth. 


Whoso immovable 

In joy and pain hath proved, 
From God’s own likeness he 
Can not be far removed. 


I am (What majesty!) 
Eternity’s own son; 

By birth a noble king, 
God’s glory on a throne. 


Am not outside of God 
Nor He outside of me! 


Am his effulgent light ; 
Source of my glory He. 


Here, flow I still in God, 
A brook of time, ywis; 
There, I myself shall be 

The sea of lasting bliss. 


I am as great as God, 
He is as small as I. 

He can’t above me stand, 
Nor I beneath Him lie. 


To what thou lov’st thou shalt 

Be changed through thine own 
dearth, 

To God, if thou lov’st God, 

To earth, if thou lov’st earth. 


I know, deprived of me, 
God could not live a wink. 
Were I annulled, He too, 
Must needs to nothing sink. 


The world too narrow is 
For me, and Heav’n too small. 
Where then for this my soul 
Shall I find room at all? 


Man never will possess 
Perfect beatitude, 
Until what single is 
Swallows all otherhood. 


Rain rains not for itself, 
Nor to himself adorn 
Shineth the sun; so thou 
Not for thyself art born. 


Communion giveth rest. 
It is from ownhood’s state 
That pains and woes arise, 
War, persecution, hate. 
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Naught else will ever thee 
To hell’s deep jaws consign, 
Than the curs’d heinous thought, 


Take heed!—‘‘The mine and 
thine.” 


The more thou thine own self 
Out of thyself dost throw, 
The more will into thee 

God with his Godhood flow. 


Walk out, God walketh in; 
To God live, die to thee; 
Do naught, thy duty’s done; 
Be not, and God will be. 


No exit but t’will cause 
To enter a new start; 

I empty mine own self, 
God comes to fill my heart. 


A man of mind composed 

Is always one and free. 

How, between God and him, 
Can there a diff’rence be? 


The sea is sea throughout, 
E’en finest spray of sea. 

Say how in God pure souls 
Aught else but God may be! 


My spirit’s deep abyss 

Clamors with much ado 

For God’s abyss. Now which 
Is deeper of the two? 


Creatures are more in God 
Than in themselves they be. 
When gone, they still remain 
In Him eternally. 


Naught is without a voice ; 
And God in million ways 


In all His creatures hears 
The echoes of His praise. 


The nightingale will not 

The cookoo’s note deride, 

But if my song be not 

Like yours you scoff and chide. 


Why can we humans not 

Like unto little birds 

Shout all harmoniously 

Our different songs and words? 


All creatures are the voice 
Of the eternal Word. 

With grace or wrath it sings 
Itself, and thus ’tis heard. 


God hath no preference, 
With all He is in tune. 
As gladly with the fly 

As thee, doth He commune. 


Unto the croak of frogs 
With equal care God harks, 
As to the joyous song 

Of soaring meadow larks. 


All works are same to God; 
He loves the saint while drinking 
As much as when in prayer 
Upon his knees he’s sinking. 


From first beginning ‘til 
To-day, a creature’s quest 
Has never been aught else 
Than its creator's rest. 


Friend, envy not the world! 
Although its fate, you see, 
Is its own wish and deed, 
It is a tragedy. 
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The circle in a point 

Is centered, fruit in seed, 

The world in God. Who seeks 
Therein is wise indeed. 


Whoe’er his senses turns 
Within his soul, he findeth, 

He hears what is not said, 

He sees when night him blindeth. 


Naught ’tis that pusheth thee— 
Thyself, thou art the wheel 
Which turneth by itself 

And never rest will feel. 


Oh run for wisdom not, 
Nor wit, across the sea. 
On love alone depends 
The soul’s true dignity. 


Thy wealth in thee must lie. 
What thou hast not in thee, 
Were it the whole great world, 
A burden would it be. 


Yourself you make the time, 
Your senses are the clock. 

You stop the balance wheel, 
And time at once you block. 


They say that time is swift. 
Whoever saw it fly? 

Within our world of thought 
Unmoved we find time lie. 


Who time takes not as time, 
Whose sorrow is no sorrow, 
Whose yest’reen is to-day 
And whose to-day is morrow, 
Who counteth all the same: 
He e’en in time will be 

In the longed for estate 

Of sweet eternity. 


Thou art not in a place, 

The place thou’lt find in thee. 
Discard it, and e’en now 
Appears eternity. 


No after nor before! 
What shall to-morrow be 
In its true essence, God 
Sees in eternity. 


All accident must go, 

And false appearance, too. 
Essence thou must become 
Without an earthly hue. 


Go where thou can’st not walk; 
See what thou canst not see; 
Hear what is without sound, 
And where God speaks, thou’It be. 


Stop man! where dost thou run? 
Heav’n lies within thy heart. 

If thou seek’st God elsewhere, 
Misled, in truth, thou art. 


Rest is the highest good ; 
And if God were not rest, 
For Him I’d close mine eyes 
To make Him truly blessed. 


The rose is without why. 
It blows because it blows, 
It thinks not of itself, 
And no display it shows. 


The rose which here unto 

Thine outer eye is shown, 
From all eternity 

Thus in God’s sight hath blown. 


Descend, man, sink thee down: 
Thy rising hath begun. 

Cease thou from further walk: 
Then will thy race be run. 
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What I become I was 
What I have been I’ll be. 
Such, soul and body healed, 
I'll be eternally. 


Naught stronger is than God, 
Yet can He not forfend, 

That I whate’er I will 

Should not will nor intend. 


Man should essential be; 

For, when this world is gone, 
All accident is past, 

The essence still lives on. 


Here must our deeds be done! 
I don’t believe such thing 
That who no kingdom wins 
Can ever be a king. 


If thou art great, my friend, 
Then do not stop nor stay; 
From one light, thou must go 
Unto another day. 


Thy bundle throw away! 
Who wants to war and fight, 
Must bear no bag of gold; 
His shoulders must be light. 


There’s need of solitude! 

But if thou not commune, 
Then thou shalt lonely be 

As in a desert soon. 


You will have heav’n on earth, 
The sweetest life to live, 

If you yourself with love 

To contemplation give. 


Let mediation go! 

If I’m to see my light, 

I want before my face 

No wall to check my sight. 


Becom’st thou not a child, 
Thou enter’st not at all 

Where God’s own children are; 
The door is much too small. 


Simplicity I prize 

If God hath giv’n it wit; 
Unwise simplicity 

Deserves the name no whit. 


Simplicity means, not 
To be on baseness bent ; 
But in the cause of good 
Humbly be diligent. 


Of sleep there are three kinds: 
Sinners are death-oppressed, 
The faint in nature lie, 

In God true lovers rest. 


Love is the sage’s stone; 
It takes gold from the clod 
It turns naught into aught, 
Transforms me into God. 


Like unto Death is Love; 

It deadens all my sense, 

It breaks in me my heart 

And leads my spirit hence. 


Would’st thoudiscern which Love 
Be false, which true and pure, 
Observe: false love seeks self— 
Will not in grief endure. 


Young love storms like new wine 
In wildest fermentation. 

Old love is still and clear, 
Strong through tranquilization. 


With but one kiss the bride 
Deserveth more of God, 
Than hirelings may earn 
However much they plod. 
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If thy soul virgin be, I don’t believe in death. 
And like Maria pure, Though hour for hour I die, 
It soon will pregnant be Each time upon each death 
As God’s own paramour. To better life I hie. 

maha I do declare that death, 
God as a child is born Because it makes me free, ’ 
In stillest, darkest night, The best thing in the world, 
Whereby He has restored The very best must be. 
What’s lost by Adam’s plight. 
Thus in a creature dark, Into God’s presence Love 
Here in thy soul so still, Quite unannounced will burst, 
God is becoming man While wit and learnedness 
And that will mend all ill. Must antechamber first. 


We sum up. If mysticism claims any superiority over 
science, if it undertakes to check man’s endeavor to attain 
to clearness of thought, if it declares the mysterious, the 
mystical, the unknowable, the unthinkable or anything 
irrational to be the highest reality or the foundation of 
all existence, if it would try to oust science, or reason, or 
methodical inquiry from its office as the ultimate criterion 
of truth, we must protest. But in doing so we do not mean 
to discard mysticism as useless. 

We acknowledge the truth that science does not exist 
for its own sake but serves an ulterior purpose, which is 
its application to practical life, and finds its ultimate ful- 
filment in the actualization of our moral ideals, truthful- 
ness, justice and universal goodwill. Irrational sentiment 
is worthless, but, on the other hand, any knowledge that 
excludes the cultivation of sentiment and does not prove 
helpful as a guidance for conduct is not of the right kind. 
It is obvious that the head, the heart and the hand must 
always cooperate, and not any one of these three factors 
can be neglected with impunity. But even if mysticism 
remains antagonistic to scientific aspirations we still rec- 
ognize in it a force which if it happens to tend in the right 
direction, may very well serve as a surrogate for truth it- 
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self and will be of great service to many—to all those who 
are incapable of thinking the truth with scientific exactness 
and must be taught in parables. It will allow them to 
“see as through a glass darkly,” which is far better for 
them than to be entirely blind, and it will prepare them 
for the time when they shall see “face to face.” 


EDITOR. 
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MORAL STIGMATA OF DEGENERATION.’ 


PERSON may have several physical stigmata or 

signs of degeneration and be at the same time en- 
dowed with moral and intellectual powers of the highest 
order. One may possess a healthy body and be a criminal 
by nature. A mental genius may be morally depraved. 
A high moral sense may coexist with mental mediocrity; 
indeed, it is not uncommon, but unfortunate to find good- 
ness of heart combined with mental stupidity. There are 
very few persons without a stigma of degeneration. 

In brief, mental, moral and physical defects and endow- 
ments may exist in individuals in most varied degrees and 
apparently independent of each other. Great injustice 
is therefore often done, by applying the term “degenerate” 
indiscriminately. In fact, some of the most ideal charac- 
ters have been physical nonentities, or even physical de- 
generates of a pronounced type. 


MEANING OF DEGENERATION. 


In its anthropological sense, degeneration signifies de- 
parture from the primitive type, or reversion to a lower 
type, causing deterioration and loss of native faculties 
or race characteristics. Thus domestication has caused 
the degeneration of most of the primitive races. 

For the naturalist, the most perfect type of horse is 
the Arab horse, the horse of nature and savagery. But 


* Senate Document 87, 58th Congress, 3d Session. 
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from the agricultural point of view, the domesticated horse 
is superior. 

Degeneration in a general sense, may be considered 
an essence, aptitude or tendency, which hinders develop- 
ment (mental, moral or physical) favorable to the species 
and tends toward diseases, which lead to dissolution of the 
species or offspring. 

This essence, aptitude, tendency, disposition, or weak- 
ened power of resistance existing from birth until death, 
is degeneration. 

This degenerative tendency may manifest itself by men- 
tal, moral and physical effects, signs, or stigmata, which 
may be the product of an original defective disposition, 
or the result of bad nutrition before or soon after birth. 

These stigmata are either physical and so signs of in- 
trauterine degeneration, or are mental and moral and can 
be signs of degeneration appearing in childhood, or later in 
life. 

MORAL STIGMATA. 

Moral stigmata of degeneration refer to the lowering 
of character and are much more injurious to society than 
mental or physical stigmata. 

The popular idea of degeneration is a man of bad 
moral tendencies and habits, a profligate, spendthrift, gam- 
bler, drunkard, opium fiend, libertine, and the like. It is 
the moral defects of stigmata rather than the physical and 
mental, that the public mind emphasizes in designating an 
individual as degenerate. Moral degeneration consists in 
any evil thought, feeling, willing or action detrimental to 
individual or community which is a permanent element or 
tendency in the character of the person. 

Such degeneracy, though it manifests itself only on 
occasions or periodically, exists from birth until death. 

Moral degeneration, like physical or mental, may ex- 
press itself in acts, which are its signs or stigmata. 
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FORMS OF MORAL STIGMATA. 


Moral stigmata, in general, consist in anomalies of 
character, especially in infancy, as bad impulsions, vio- 
lence, anger, strange vagaries of sensibility, refractory 
to all reform, and instinctively perverse acts, as theft, 
murder, brutality, coarseness, etc. 

Evil tendencies, showing stigmata; may be awakened 
or developed by intoxicants, as alcohol, opium, hashish, 
cocaine, chloral and tobacco (cigarettes). 

Acts in which there is permanent tendency, disposition 
or inclination to commit crime, constitute the most serious 
forms of moral stigmata. Such stigmata are: Crimes 
against person as, homicide, murder, assault, torture, rob- 
bery, rape, kidnapping, seduction, blackmail, etc. Crimes 
against property, as, burglary, arson, larceny, embezzle- 
ment, forgery, extortion, destroying property, etc. Crimes 
against chastity and decency, as incest, sodomy, exhibi- 
tionism, and other sexual perversions. 

Any act is a moral stigma of degeneration in which 
there is a permanent tendency or inclination: 

To indulge in any form of vice, dissoluteness, deprav- 
ity, profligacy, vileness, or loathsomeness. 

To use any form of deception, as lying, fraud, trickery, 
imposture, etc. 

To any kind of meanness, villany, baseness, etc. 

To extreme selfishness, self-love, egotism, stinginess, 
covetousness, etc. 

To cowardice, poltroonery, extreme distrust or sus- 
piciousness, etc. 

To any form of cruelty, brutality, inhumanity, etc. 

To any form of vulgarity, coarseness, etc. 

To any form of malice, hatefulness, ill-will, revenge, 
etc. 

To laziness, indolence, listlessness, dilatoriness, etc. 
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To ostentation, display, pomposity, vanity, or arro- 
gance. 

To frivolity, silliness, giddiness, etc. 

To run into debt, insolvency, etc. 

To wastefulness, extravagance, etc. 

To uncleanliness, filthiness, etc. 


DISEASED MORAL DEGENERATES. 


Diseased moral degenerates are those with a disequi- 
librium of the sensibility and the emotions. They re- 
act with great energy from all causes, which affect the 
emotional side of their individuality. The modes of re- 
action are of two orders (1) depression and (2) excita- 
tion. 

To depression belong cases of moral hypochondria, 
states of great perplexity, in which the person lives con- 
tinually subject to the common causes of simple depression, 
as chagrin, reverse of fortune, etc. 

Those who react by excitation, at the least solicitation 
are the prey of an erethism, which manifests great irrita- 
bility, violent outbursts, and acts so brisk, that they seem 
irrational. 

Moral insanity is a stigma of the most profound nature. 

Certain degenerates seem unable to adapt themselves 
to the rules of morality; they know these requirements, 
but have no feeling responsive to them. Such degenerates 
are called morally insane. The degrees of moral insanity 
run from simple obscureness of insight to complete in- 
difference or obtuseness to moral sense or feeling. 

The bad instincts may exercise tyrannical influence, 
during life constituting a dangerous infirmity. Conscience 
may be very weak or nil. 


SOCIOLOGICAL STIGMATA. 


Sociological stigmata are fundamentally a form of 
moral stigmata, and are due to a permanent inadaptation 
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to surrounding conditions consisting in manifestations, 
or acts, that are detrimental to society. The want of 
adaptation, causing such acts, or stigmata may be: 

Total or partial. In the total, the individual is lacking 
in so many elements of adaptability, that it is impossible 
for him to live in society. 

Partial inadaptations may be racial, natural and indi- 
vidual. 

A person of one race is often not adapted to live among 
people of another race. In the lack of family instinct, ab- 
sence of love for children is a greater stigma than absence 
of love for parents, though both wound the most intimate 
feelings. 

Social inadaptibility depends largely on the surround- 
ings of the individual. A person may be living a quiet and 
inoffensive life, in complete harmony with his environment, 
when through some misfortune, everything is changed, 
and if unable to adapt himself to the new conditions, he 
succombs and becomes an enemy of society. If he has 
been living for a long time in harmony with his conditions, 
this very fact makes it more difhcult to overcome new 
hardships and temptations. 


RELATION BETWEEN DEGENERATION AND ECONOMIC 
SYSTEM. 


Every human being should have sufficient food and 
clothing, a healthy habitation, opportunity to be clean, no 
requirement to work beyond his powers and freedom from 
excessive anxiety. Such surroundings would be simply 
normal. But it is doubtful if half of the population are 
so fortunate as to have such an environment. The more 
the individual is deprived of such normal conditions, the 
more he is liable to deteriorate mentally, morally and phys- 
ically. The poor are badly and insufficiently nourished, 
which is due to ignorance as well as want of money. They 
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become feeble through mal-nutrition, are rendered more 
susceptible to disease. Thus women with rickets often 
have a narrow pelvis, which is a stigma of degeneration 
and can be the cause of injury to the child’s head at birth. 

The inability or unwillingness of many women to nurse 
their own children favors the development of degeneracy 
in their offspring. Such women place the pleasures of 
society above the duties of motherhood, which indicates 
extreme selfishness, a stigma of degeneration. 

A degenerate, if possessed of means, can easily marry, 
but his children will probably be degenerates. On the 
other hand, many healthy and strong individuals are pre- 
vented from marriage, because of their very limited means. 

Again, militarism takes the strong and destroys them 
by war, or returns them to society enfeebled and diseased. 
In the meantime those too weak or defective for military 
service have had opportunity to reproduce their like at 
home. 

Many of the causes of degeneration in the poorer clas- 
ses are not found among the well-to-do and wealthy. Yet 
the lazy and indolent ones are prone to indulge in all kinds 
of excesses, which can lead to degeneration. 

In the strenuous life of the middle classes, where com- 
petition is at its maximum, there is constant strain on the 
nervous system and if misfortune threatens, fear pervades 
the mind continually. In the liberal professions also com- 
petition has become so great that the strain on the nerves 
not infrequently results in neurasthenia, which is chronic 
fatigue. 

The authorities are almost unanimous in the opinion 
that alcoholism is a prolific cause of degeneration. The 
spread of syphilis by means of prostitution which in its 
turn is influenced by economic conditions, is one of the 
most insidious causes of degeneration. 
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ECONOMIC STIGMATA OF DEGENERATION. 


The present economical system of the world, though it 
may be the best possible under the conditions, seems to 
tend towards a weakening of the social instincts. The 
spirit of domination and insensibility for the misfortunes 
and defects of others among the upper classes and the ser- 
vility and jealousy of the lower classes create a state of 
unrest and disequilibrium which are mental stigmata of 
degeneration. This condition is unfortunately increased 
by the contrast on the one hand of luxury often accom- 
panied with laziness or debauchery and, on the other hand, 
extreme poverty with its consequent misery. 

The spirit of domination and insensibility over against 
servility and jealousy are economic stigmata of degenera- 
tion. 

Poverty and the fear of poverty (often worse) are also 
stigmata of an economical order, and in weaklings espe- 
cially, are the occasion or cause of innumerable social evils. 
Thus child labor increases, and with it a tainted morality 
due to its bad, if not unnatural conditions, hindering nor- 
mal development and producing premature agedness in the 
young. 

The parent has charge of the child’s education. The 
public pays little or no attention to it. The consequence 
is that large numbers of children are brought up by wholly 
incompetent persons. For the children of the lowest clas- 
ses, education is hardly possible, owing to lack of means 
and absence of both parents from the home. 

Extreme poverty, moral abandonment and educational 
neglect of children in the lower classes and cupidity in the 
upper classes are economic stigmata, giving rise to much 
misery and crime. 
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CIVILIZATION AND NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 


Civilization, the development of science and industry, 
and the economic system are the result of adaptability to 
environment. Each new effort of adaptation, each ad- 
vance of that which is called civilization, is a new cause of 
exhaustion, which always acts with more intensity upon 
the feeblest individuals, who soon become incapable of 
continuing the struggle and succumb either to general 
troubles of nutrition or to degenerative tendencies, mani- 
fested in different organic diseases or functional defects. 

In this struggle for existence, especially in the cities, 
it is the central nervous system, which bears the greater 
burden of the work of adaptation. It should be remem- 
bered that exhaustion of the nervous system can come 
from physical as well as from mental strain. One of the 
main effects of such exhaustion is incapacity of sustained 
effort, a stigma of degeneration. It is true that those 
congenitally healthy usually recuperate from the exhaus- 
tion. But if there be added privations of all sorts, the ex- 
haustion may become more profound and not only favor 
individual decay but bestow morbid aptitudes upon the 
generation which follows. 


EVIL EFFECTS OF LONG HOURS OF LABOR. 


Too long and too severe work to which the laboring 
classes are often forced bring on conditions, that tend to 
develope degeneration. For the nervous system is over- 
strained, causing a certain irritability, which later may 
give rise to an abiding weakness or languor, which can be 
accompanied with a dull headache or even inability to think 
clearly. If excessive work be continued a long while, soon 
the whole body will be involved, the heart and larger 
vessels will be injured; circulatory disturbances may ap- 
pear, as swelling in different parts of the body, especially 
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in the feet, and also there may be vomiting of blood. The 
H brain ceases to act normally, so-called cerebral symptoms 
appear, as dizziness, whizzing in the ears, deafness, defec- 
tive sight, paralysis and apoplectic seizure. Likewise, liver, 
kidneys, and the digestive tract are involved in the general 
weakening process. The muscles also loose their strength. 

Not only overwork but its monotony is a cause of phys- 
ical and mental fatigue resulting in deterioration. The less 
variation in work, the more tiresome it is, as it requires 
only the use of the same muscles, while the other muscles, 
being unused, may become dwarfed. The effect upon the 
mind is still worse. The specialization in modern methods 
of production, which requires an individual to do one thing 
only, is extremely monotonous. Thus in the making of 
shoes, each man has one or two parts only to attend to, 
requiring the same muscular movement, which he repeats 
day after day. This also makes him unfit to do anything 
else. And to add to his misfortune, as soon as he begins 
to grow old he is very liable to be replaced by some younger 
man, and thus becomes helpless and dependent. To cast 
a faithful man out in this way, is wrong in the very nature : 
of things. The ignoring of people simply because they 
are old, is the result of extreme selfishness, a moral stigma | 
of degeneration. 

The present economical system causes women and chil- 
dren to seek employment outside, which gives rise to con- 
ditions leading to degeneration. 

Many women are obliged to work at trades ill adapted 
to their nature. The fear of losing their places and the 
impossibility of living without their wages cause many to 
work almost up to the last moment before giving birth to 
a child, and to resume work a very short time after con- 
finement. This can produce very serious results both to 
mother and child. 
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CRIME AND MORAL DEGENERATION. 


The moral degenerate often becomes a criminal. Un- 
able to direct his mental operations, slave of his impulsions, 
or sentiments, which make him partially automatic and 
suggestible, it is easy to comprehend how he may, on the 
slightest temptation, be lead into crime. 

Many criminals possess the marks of degeneration. No 
one has established this better than Lombroso and his 
school. Yet many degenerates are not criminals and prob- 
ably would never commit a criminal act. Nor do all crim- 
inals have the stigmata of degeneration. 

Criminals may be said to be inadapted to society. This 
want of adaptation may be permanent or temporary ; in one 
case it is due to inward nature, in the other, to environ- 
ment. But the lack of adaptation is a stigma of degenera- 
tion only when it is permanent. 

The normal man has a certain capacity sufficient for the 
exigencies of life. This capacity is wanting in the criminal 
and the degenerate, and is also wanting in a more or less 
degree in children, aged persons and insane. 

A man can be a moral degenerate and have a criminal 
nature, though he may not have committed any act which 
could be regarded as a sign or stigma of either. He may 
have had immoral or criminal tendencies in him, but a good 
home in early life and like surroundings later on may have 
saved him from falling. 

Incapacity of sustained effort is one of the most com- 
mon stigmata of degeneration. Degenerates therefore, in 
addition to the usual need of subsistence, have special 
wants for the relief of their decaying vitality. They are 
thus often forced to depend upon others as they are in- 
capable of supporting themselves. They accomplish this 
by dishonesty or violence. Thus it is that degeneracy 
increases crime. The more an individual, or race, becomes 
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feeble, the more its need of stimulation or excitation, and 
each excitant only leaves it more exhausted still. The 
degenerate is attracted by the very things that injure him, 
which increase his degeneration and tend to eliminate him. 
The alcoholic, the gambler, and the libertine are similar 
examples only too well known. 


DEGENERATES IN PRISON. 


To gain an insight into the actual relation of degen- 
eration to crime, there is perhaps no better way than to 
give the divisions of prison population with the classes 
and proportion of degenerates. As an illustration the 
prisons of Paris and suburbs may be taken. In these 
prisons, the inmates are of two classes, those who are 
fixed there and those who form a floating population, con- 
sisting of persons who may have been convicted once or 
twice but rarely more, like the wine merchant who is im- 
prisoned for adulterating his product, or the bank clerk 
who at the time of great need borrows money from his case 
and forgets to return it. 

These and similar criminals are only prison transients. 
Generally one or two days confinement are enough to make 
them more honest, or at least more careful. 

Those who are permanent inhabitants of prison are 
often habitual criminals who have been convicted many 
times. These may be divided into two classes: The infirm, 
beggars, and vagabonds, persons incapable of earning a 
living and to whom prison is a refuge. They are seldom 
convicted of theft, but continually arrested for begging, 
or vagrancy. The second, or permanent class are the real 
criminals, those whom theft, vagabondage, drunkenness, 
rape and murder continually bring back to prison. These 
are degenerates. 

If we eliminate the floating population of prisons, most 
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of those who remain are sons of alcoholics. Father alco- 
holic, son criminal and usually a thief. 

The habitual criminal shows the influence of parental 
alcoholism, manifests absence more or less complete of 
moral sense and exhibits the influence of prison life. 

The class of degenerates most frequent in prison are 
the weak-minded, then follow superior degenerates. The 
least numerous are the imbeciles. 

The weak-minded are without intelligence and judg- 
ment, with narrow ideas and mechanical memory, with 
feeble will powers, incapable of attention, without imagina- 
tion and giving passive obedience to the suggestions of 
others. 

The superior degenerate is relatively rare in prison. 
He is without equilibrium, yet intelligent, but his mind 
acts in an unequal and sudden way. He may have gen- 
erous ideas and high ideals, but he is incapable of sustained 
effort, and so unable to carry out his principles. His ec- 
centricities suggest the need of an asylum rather than a 
prison; but being without equilibrium he may not know 
how to repress his passions and so commits crime. 

In his youth the imbecile is most frequently placed in 
the asylum, but his mind being moved almost wholly by 
instinct and impulse and thus being liable to commit some 
offence , he may find his way to prison. 


STIGMATA OF CRIME ACCORDING TO THE ITALIAN SCHOOL. 


According to the Italian School of Criminology, the 
habitual criminal is a born criminal and presents certain 
physical and mental deviations from the normal man, that 
are characteristic. Some of the more important of these 
deviations or stigmata are: very small or very large head 
and a general lack of symmetry, as saddle-shaped head 
(clinocephalus), pointed or sugar-loaf head, a twisted 
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shape head (plagiocephaly), sometimes called kidney- 
shaped. 

With the anomalies of the skull go naturally those of 
the face. As the bird face with the very small head, the 
flat forehead of the pointed head, a crooked and flat nose, 
prominent eyebrows and jaws, asymmetry of the orbits, 
slanting of the teeth, deformities of lips and gums, lower 
jaw projecting beyond the upper, and many irregularities 
in the shape of the ears. 

Of the deviations or stigmata in the rest of the body 
might be mentioned excessive or dwarf growth, unequal- 
ness of both halves of the thorax, club-foot, club-hand and 
many anomalies of the genital organs. These are some of 
the main anatomical stigmata, claimed to be characteristic 
of habitual criminals. 

Some of the functional irregularities or stigmata are: 
obtuseness of sensibility to pain (analgesia), incapacity of 
blushing, color-blindness, left-handedness and abnormal 
sexual impulses. 

Mental anomalies consist in a weakened intelligence, 
or unequally developed. There is an obtuseness to or ab- 
sence of kind feeling or altruism, a moral color-blindness, 
with an incapacity for repentence or for improvement, an 
inconstancy and changeableness in feeling, and from child- 
hood up a permanent inclination to immorality and mali- 
ciousness. 

It will be admitted that all of these stigmata are also 
stigmata of degeneration. But that they are characteristic 
or peculiar to habitual criminals, is disputed by the great 
majority of authorities and is therefore a question that can 
be left to the future. 

ARTHUR MacDOona_p. 


WasHINGTON, D. C. 
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ERNST MACH, IN CONGRATULATION ON HIS 
SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


MONG our contemporary scientists there are few, if 
any, who have attained an importance which would 
equal that of Professor Mach, and we here take the liberty 
to congratulate him publicly upon his seventieth birthday, 
which he will celebrate on the 18th of February, 1908. 
Professor Mach is not only a man of distinction in his 
specialty: he has not only all the usual honors of the gov- 
ernment heaped upon his head, for instance a membership 
in the house of lords of the Austrian empire, but he has 
also become known as a model in his personal attitude. 
Success and fame have not spoiled him. He has preserved 
an unaffected simplicity, we may say modesty, which is 
only found in truly great men, never in men of talent who 
excel rather by brilliancy than be thoroughness. 

It has become customary to celebrate the seventieth 
birthday of famous men, but Professor Mach has stopped 
all these efforts, and has refused to accept delegations and 
similar honors that should officially be offered him by his 
friends and admirers. He knows that on such occasions 
people are sometimes forced into participation against their 
own wishes, and he would perfer to have recognition come 
when all personal motives and regards of a social kind 
have been taken away,—which would only be when a man 
has passed out of life. We hope, however, that Professor 
Mach will pardon us for following our natural impulse 
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not to let the anniversary of his seventieth birthday pass 
by without at least mentioning the fact and saying that 
we think of him in grateful recognition of his merits for 
science, especially physics and the history of mechanics, 
and the philosophical interpretation of scientific research. 
We can do this with the greater impartiality as in spite of 
the many points of contact that exist between Professor 
Mach’s philosophical attitude and our own, we have dif- 
ferences which for all we see are in some of their inferences 
of signal importance. 

We had discussions with Professor Mach, but never 
were we confronted with a scholar with whom dispute was 
carried on in such an impersonal spirit, by simply offering 
explanations of the topics in question, as in his case. In 
fact his personality disappeared in his work, which may 
fairly well be characterized as an absolutely objective con- 
sideration of facts. 

At any rate he gave the first impetus to seek the unity 
of his branch of inquiry with kindred ones and with all the 
others, so as to keep in mind the oneness of all of them 
and produce a world-conception consistent in itself and 
founded on the facts of experience. 

At the time when Professor Mach was a young man, 
science was not only alienated from philosophy, but the 
different sciences, too, developed separately in isolation. 
That conditions have changed is to no little extent due to 
Professor Mach, who was one of the very first naturalists 
who ventured beyond the boundary of his specialty, and 
proposed to comprehend its place in the economy of the 
whole. Thus he became a philosopher and we may call 
his philosophy “the philosophy of science.”’ 


EDITOR. 
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CRITICISMS AND DISCUSSIONS. 


THE MYTHOLOGICAL HEBREW TERMS EXPLAINED 
BY THE SANSKRIT. 


An Essay in Comparative Philology and Mythology. 


[Mr. O. Neufchotz de Jassy’s article presents a very original and novel 
theory, the derivation of Israelitish notions and names from Sanskrit sources. 
If it be true, it would open a new vista to comparative religion and folklore, 
but if it be a mere ingenious conceit, it remains none the less interesting and 
will even prove instructive because it teaches us how many purely haphazard 
coincidences can be discovered if we only seek zealously for them, being 
permitted to adjust them ever so little to make them suit the occasion. What 
remarkable combinations can be found in the Cabbala, and other mystic books! 

We do not deem it likely that Hebrew scholars will readily take to M. de 
Jassy’s theory, but they will be astonished to note how easily, for instance, 
the plural form Elohim which has given so much trouble to Biblical exegetes 
can be changed into a veritable singular without changing a letter in the 
text, simply by a modification of the vowels, superadded to the text by later 
generations. And what a remarkable coincidence, if such it be, is the fact 
that the name Noah (in Hebrew Nowah) might very well according to its 
sound be a derivative from the same Aryan root from which sprang the words 
nauta, sailor, navis, ship, navigare, to sail, etc.! 

The three consonants N V K correspond exactly to the root of navigare, 
N VG, and it would not be impossible that the Persians, who are an Aryan 
people, called the Babylonian Parnapishtim, the hero of the Babylonian 
Deluge legend, in their own language “the seafaring one,’ and that the Jews 
adopted that name. At any rate we may concede that the word Noah is not 
Hebrew and its derivation from the Hebrew noakh,* “rest,” is not tenable. 

We can not say that we have become convinced by M. de Jassy, but we 
trust that our readers will be as interested as we have been, in noting these 
many surprising coincidences.—Eb. ] 


I propose to show in this essay that almost every mythological 
Hebrew term in Genesis finds a similar term in the mythology of 
the Hindus, and that the similarity of the terms has as corollary an 
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absolute concordance of the myths. I will show further that most 
of the Hebrew terms even of less importance are derived from 
Sanskrit roots and that there is without doubt a narrow relation- 
ship between the Sanskrit and the Hebrew languages. 

The results of this essay may be a copious harvest of surprises. 
Many terms whose explanation has been more or less doubtful will 
find a definite solution, other terms will show that they conflict ob- 
viously with the primitive significations scholars have given to 
them. The whole mythological web and ‘woof may change in 
its intrinsic form, and people will be surprised to suddenly find the 
reconstruction of the mythology of the Hebrews, accidentally lost 
or intentionally destroyed. 

It may be that scholars will hesitate to follow us in the new 
orientation given to the methods of explaining words and myths 
per analogiam—especially those scholars whose theological con- 
victions harmonize with their scientific conceptions; but by deeper 
examination of scientific facts and the result that necessarily fol- 
lows, they cannot but consider very curious these numerous coin- 
cidences. 

Let us take one or two examples: 

The word Shadai or Shaddai is translated by all scholars “the 
almighty,” and El shadai,’ “the almighty God.” Our method per 
analogiam will show that this translation is absolutely false. More 
than that, it will show that the similarity of the Sanskrit and the 
Hebrew words reveals a mythological fact that was unknown until 
the present time. 

Let us see for instance whence Shadai is derived. It comes 
from the verb shadod,* “to destroy.” 

Shadai, then, means “destroyer” and El shadai, “the God of 
destruction.” 

Let us now investigate the root of the verb shadod, which is 
shad. What does shad mean in Sanskrit? To subdue, to van- 
quish, to destroy. Hence the root is the same. Let us now see 
what shadia means in Sanskrit. It means “the destroyer” and is 
an epithet of Shiva. El shadai is therefore Shiva-Shadia. Is this 
a coincidence? Let us go further, let us follow it to its last con- 
sequences. Let us see how the worshipers of Shiva adored Shiva, 
and how the worshipers of El-Shadai adored El-Shadai. This 
comparison will be the more interesting because it has never before 
been undertaken. 
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The worshipers of the Hindu Shadai, of Shiva, put on their left 
arm a little receptacle or a ring containing the united linga and yont. 
We do not need to observe that Shiva represents both lust and 
destruction, or destruction and reconstruction. 

The Jews have the same custom even in our time. They put 
on the left arm a little black box (Shadai or Shiva represents the 
dark color, the night). On two sides of this receptacle the letter 
sheen, representing the word Shadai, is embossed. It is presumable 
that this little box, called baith, “the house,” contained originally 
the same priapic emblems replaced later by the Talmudists with 
a few texts taken from the Bible. The Talmudic rabbis changed 
even the name of these boxes‘ called formerly Totuphath (the 
etymology is unknown) to Tephilim (Greek, philacteries), “prayer- 
boxes.” 

It is needless to add that the Jews were worshipers of the 
phallic cult, that the covenant between El-Shadai and Abraham 
is a phallic one etc. We will only observe that the phallic worship 
comes from the Hindus and that Shiva especially was narrowly 
and brutally connected with this worship. 

So inveterate was this cult of Shadai-Shiva with the Jews that 
neither the efforts of the Jehovists nor time itself could destroy it. 
Even to-day on the doors of every orthodox Jew may be seen a 
little cylindrical box of glass or metal bearing the name Shadai, 
and the women in childbed are surrounded by little papers bearing 
the name of Shadai. Certainly the signification is lost, like the 
signification of the fish that Catholics eat on Friday, like so many 
religious or superstitious significations. 

It there also a strange coincidence in the similarity of the 
worship ? 

Let us now take an example of less importance, the word Miz- 
raim,’ Egypt. Let us remove the plural ending or rather the dual 
form aim. We obtain the word Misr. Let us now see what misr 
means in Sanskrit.° Misr, from misra, signifies “combined, united, 
jointed places.” Misr in Sanskrit means Egypt (the upper and the 
lower, hence the dual form in Hebrew). It would be idle to con- 
tinue here. 


f *There are two, one for the forehead and one for the arm. The wor- 
i he Vishnu also put a kind of trident called the Nachman on their 
oreheads. 


5 
®See M. Monier Williams, A Sanskrit Dictionary. 
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Before I go further I would observe that this essay contains 
nothing but a few outlines of an important work in preparation 
that requires time, patience and depth of research. 


Elohim. 


The first mythological surprise arising from a study of com- 
parative philology and mythology meets us in the well-known 
triade: Bereshith bara Elohim’ : “In the beginning the Gods created.” 

These three words in the beginning of Genesis, have always 
been the stumbling-block of Jewish and Christian scholars. Why 
is Elohim in the plural, and why is the verb in the singular ?—The 
most fantastic comments were given to this grammatical anomaly. 
Petrus Lombardus went so far as to try to prove the trinity in this— 
pluralis majestatis, and Rudolph Stier invented for this purpose 
a new grammatical term the pluralis trinitatis——The most subtle 
comments were given and the most ingenious. However, scholars 
were mistaken; the ground for their mistake lies in the fact that 
they reasoned with casuistry rather than scientifically. 

From the standpoint of comparative mythology, we do not see 
in any other theogony a similar conventional plural form, though 
the highest gods of the Hindus, Egyptians, Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Greeks and Romans represent a plurality of the most various epithets. 
Savitri is Praja-Pati, is Indra, Rudra, Agni, Soma, Vishnu etc. 
The Babylonian Marduk possesses fifty names of the great gods 
that had been conferred upon him; he is Bel and Ea and Anu and 
Nebo, Enlil and Nergal etc. Nevertheless they ignore this pluralis 
majestatis of the noun agreeing with a verb in the singular form. 
Zeus, Jupiter, Osiris etc. possess the same richness of divine epithets, 
and the Greeks especially were certainly a people of refined and 
high courtesy in regard to their gods. When we see a disagreement 
between the divine noun and the verb, it is rather in the singular 
of the first and the plural of the latter. And this fact happens in 
Genesis only when Elohim—who, we will see immediately, is not 
Elohim at all—is speaking to himself, takes council with himself. 
“Let us make a man in our image.”® But in the narrative the 
singular of the verb is always used. 

No, this pluralis majestatis of Elohim is not to be taken seri- 
ously. 

Another more important question arises which, as we will see, 
is in close connection with the first. 
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How is it possible that whereas all other cosmogonies begin 
with the creation of the gods, the Bible alone shows us a Deus ev 
machina, ready made, without indicating how he was created or 
of what matter he was formed? 

As we said both questions are closely connected. Both are in- 
cluded in the same word, and the double explanation will be found 
in the etymology of Elohim itself. It will show us for instance 
that the plural form of Elohim is not a plural at all; it will show us 
further how the God of Genesis was created before he became 
creator in his turn. 

Elohim is composed of two words,® and the explanation lies 
in their separation. E/ being now in the singular form, the verb 
bara, “created,” agrees with the noun in the most natural way. El 
bara, “El created.” This is the first solution. 

The other is most interesting, although it seems more compli- 
cated in its exposition and final deductions. 


El haiom, the Seagod. 

El being El haiom, the Seagod, the God who started from the 
water, we discover to our surprise the most interesting mythological 
phenomenon, viz., that the same fate that governs the gods of all the 
theogonies, governs also the Hebrew El. 

In all the cosmogonies the first factor of creation starts from 
water. Water is the origin of the universe. The earth originates. 
from water, and as we will see El means “earth.” The heaven 
itself is nothing else but water as the word shamaim indicates and 
as we will see later. All creatures, beasts and birds, formed by El 
haiom, are made of water (see Genesis). 

The scribe of the Bible is guilty of this little fault of contraction 
that concealed during centuries how the God of Genesis was created 
and the Masoretic doctors—perhaps Ezra before them—impregnated 
with Jehovistic ideas, did nothing toward revealing the mistake— 
rather did everything to hide it—and they voweled the contracted 
words with the point-vowels Elohim, which thus became a plural 
form. 


El from the Standpoint of Comparative Philology and Mythology. 
But let us examine thoroughly the two words from the stand- 
point of comparative philology and mythology. 
Hebrew, El; Sanskrit, i/; Babyl. Elu; Phoenic. ila; Arab. ilah, 
allah; Greek, ; Lat. Sol. 
9 ON = 
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El then means earth and is to the Hebrews as Elu is to the 
Babylonians, Helios to the Greeks, and Sol to the Romans, at first 
a terrestrial god par excellence. And as Elu becomes a heavenly 
god, as Helios becomes a heavenly god representing the Sun, as 
Sol becomes a heavenly god on the same condition as Helios, El 
will become a heavenly god, as we will see later, though he will 
remain the terrestrial god, occupied with the general affairs of 
mankind like the other gods, at least those who started from the 
waters and who became friends, teachers and saviours of mankind. 
This fact brings El in near connection with the corresponding gods 
of the other nations as will be seen when we shall have studied his 
apposition tam. 


Lam, =, Mai, Maia. 


Zam in Hebrew means “sea,” (/ia is the article). The inversion 
of iam is mai, Assyr. mei, “water.” The corresponding term in 
Sanskrit is maia. 

The mythological result obtained from the philological analogy 
of Mai and Maia is as conclusive as it is interesting. 

Maia is the water and the mother of Brahma (earth, at first 
a demiurgus like El). Mai, the inversion of iam, is the water and 
the mother of El. El is therefore identical with Brahma as he is 
identical with Elu, Helios, Sol. 

Every divine being with the Hindus has his Maia. Every divine 
being in the theogonies of the other nations has his Maia. Moses 
has his Mar-jam (the “drop of the sea,” i. e., the water). Christ 
has his Maia (Latin mare, maris, whence Mari-a, the a forming 
the feminine). The mother of Bacchus, the saviour of mankind, 
was Myrrha or Maia. The mother of Hermes, Krishna, Buddha, 
Adonis etc., was called Myrrha or Maia; Maia, Maria (a pleonasm 
form of Maia) was also called the mother of the Siamese Savior, 
Samona Cadona. 

Mai or Maia represents here as there the productive power of 
the female principle. The first factor born of it is the male, who 
becomes creator in his turn. Every saviour of mankind is therefore 
a firstborn. He is also a virgin-born, because Maya, the mother, 
produced him without fecondation by the male principle. But the 
male principle of fecundation in nature being the sun, or the fire 
representing the sun, all Earthgods will represent the sun: El, 
Brahma, Elu, Helios, Sol, etc. The most characteristic illustration 
of the fire residing in the water as the lightning resides in the 
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clouds, gives us the Vedic sacrifice whence the Christian communion 
is borrowed. Both offerings, the sacred liquor Soma and the cake 
prepared of butter and flower, are presented to the holy fire. Agni 
(the fire-god) resides in both. The chalice contains also the mother 
of Agni, Maia, because Maia, the flame, can start from Maia, the 
liquor. 


Iom, Toni. 


We have seen that Mai or Maia are identical terms with iden- 
tical significations and represent similar mythical personifications. 
The root of the words Jom (Yama, Yamuni) will show us other 
mythical similarities with El-ha-iom, which will appear to be new 
personalities, but which are really the same as the deities already 
mentioned. The root of tom is the Sanskrit yu, the same as of the 
term Yoni. 

Jom and Joni having the same root, have also the same sig- 
nification. Yoni or Yonis means the womb, the matrix, the life- 
giving element, the water. Although representing the female organ 
of generation, both iom and yoni are of a masculine form. It is 
true that the later Sanskrit uses Yoni as both masculine and fem- 
inine. But Yoni is rarely feminine in the older language. Jom 
in Hebrew is always masculine: Jom hagadol etc. 

This curious linguistic phenomenon showing the words yoni 
and tom, which are representing the female organ, in a masculine 
form, is observed also with the word mata, mother, that is masculine 
in Rig-Veda. More than that, in the Georgian language mama 
signifies father. 

The reason of this strange phenomenon may be found in the 
fact that these words were created in a matriarchal epoch, when the 
mother, having the entire care of her children, who often ignored 
their father, represented the acting personality, the nourisher and 
defender, the strength, the male, the father. 

The life-giving Yom or Yoni, the nurses of all living creatures, 
are in the same case. El-ha-iom and El-yoni will then have the 
same signification. He is the fire or the sun residing in the tom or 
Ioni and starting out as creator and saviour of mankind. He is 
therefore identical with Jonas (Jonah), with Oannes, with Okeanos, 
who are the same mythological personifications [derived from the 
same word yu or Yoni] and with all the Jona that we will find later 
with the most diverse nations. I would state here that the etymology 
of all these words was unknown until the present day. 
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El-ha-iom and the Sea-Deities. 


I do not know whether the beginning of Genesis describing 
the creation of El-ha-iom and his other peculiarities is lost, or if the 
theogonic part is written intentionally in condensed terms for the 
reason that the Jehovists wished to conceal a mythological fact that 
seemed to conflict with their new theological ideas. The exterior 
form of El, his personality, is not depicted as that of the other sea- 
gods whom he resembles in his essence.. Indeed every sea-god we 
enumerated bears a peculiarity that is characteristic of an aquatic 
being, as he bears in his love for mankind a characteristic of man- 
kind. The head is generally that of a man and the body and the 
tail those of a fish. 

It is natural that the Jom or the Joni being the liquor and the 
fire residing in the liquor [El and Iom, Agni and Maya, Helios and 
Thetis, etc.] the fish will represent the watering elentent and the 
fire. Hence in all the cosmogonies the fish will represent the sun 
and all the sungods will be in their own turn represented by the 
fish. Indeed, we see all the saviours appearing in the form of a 
fish. Vishnu became a fish to save the seventh Manu, the pro- 
genitor of the human race from the universal deluge. 

The Assyrians and Babylonians worshiped the fish Dagan repre- 
senting the sun. The Talmud announced the Saviour under the 
form of a fish. The earliest symbol of Christ was a fish, and he 
himself is called a fish. Buddha is called Dag-Po or Fo, the Fish. 
Jonah, lying for three days in the body of a fish represents the 
winter solstice (from the 22d to the 25th of December) when the 
sun is in the lowest regions. But in Jonah and the fish the same 
mythical personification is divided into two, and such divisions are 
frequent in all theogonies. They represent the various manifesta- 
tions of the same natural phenomenon.—The fact that neither El 
haiom nor Jonah nor Noah appears under the form characterizing 
the Chaldzan or Greek sea-gods, as for instance Oannes or Okeanos, 
brings the Jewish myth nearer to the Aryan source. Indeed, I do 
not doubt for a moment that the myth of Noah was at first borrowed 
from the Aryans, and that much later the Hebrews took a second 
graft of the same account from the Chaldeans. No doubt, there 
are two variations of the same deluge-story in Genesis. Hence the 
numerous contradictions. Struck with wonder by the similarity 
of the Biblical and Chaldean myth discovered in the cuneiform in- 
scriptions, Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch did not push his investigations 
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to the last etymological and linguistic consequences. And the 
names of Noah and his sons Cham, Shem and Japhet seem to me 
as important as the deluge story itself. 


Noah or Novach and Agni-Novich. 


As far as I know neither the meaning nor the etymology of 
the word Noah and that of the names of his sons have found a 
conclusive or even plausible solution up to the present day. The 
general acceptation that Noah means “who reposes” is not admissible 
and conflicts obviously with the high mission with which Noah was 
invested.?? 

The true significance of the word may be found in the corres- 
ponding Sanskrit term. The identical Sanskrit term for Noah or 
Novach—the name read without the masoretic point-vowels—is 
Navaja or Navika. Now let us see where Nava-ja or Navi-ka are 
derived from. 

Nau or nava in Sanskrit means a ship, a boat, a vessel’! ; Greek 
vais; Latin navis; old German nach; modern German Nachen; 
Anglo-Saxon, naco; Bav. naue. 

Noah or Novach or the Sanskrit Novich or Nava-ja mean there- 
fore the steerer of a boat, the pilot, Greek vai-ry-s; Latin nau-t-a. 

The etymology of the word Noah appears so natural and so 
simple that we are indeed surprised that no linguist has made the 
application before. 

But let us return to the myth. 

One of the epithets of Agni is Agni-Novich, “Agni the pilot.” 
But Agni is Vishnu and we saw Vishnu in the form of a fish saving 
the seventh Manu from the deluge. Now who is the seventh Manu? 
Another form of the first Manu, born from the sun, hence represent- 
ing the sun. Who is Noah? Another form of Adam, the first man. 
When we open the book of Enoch we find this wonderful story 
about Noah’s birth: Lamech’s'* wife brought forth a child, the flesh 
of which was white as snow and red as a rose, the hair of whose 
head was white like wool and long (all the solar gods have long hair, 
Samson, Phoebus, Hercules etc.) and whose eyes were beautiful. 

* Some scholars translate Noah “the consoler.” They see the consolation 


in the wine. 

“ The ark of Noah is called in Hebrew teba, without the masoretic points 
tba or rather twa, the b being soft without dagash; Sanskrit twac from the 
verb twac, “to cover’; Latin tego; Old German dekin; modern German 
decken; Lith., denjin, a bark, a peeling, a protecting cover. Bunsen derives 
tewa from the Egyptian tba, a chest; tpt, a boat. 

% Tamech, Sanskrit Lamash, “the bull,” the emblem of the sun. 
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When he opened them they “illuminated all the house like the sun,” 
and when he was taken from the hand of the midwife, opening also 
his mouth, “he spoke to the Lord of righteousness,” etc. We know 
that all the saviours of mankind spoke immediately after their 
birth. We know also that the fire is considered by the Hindus as 
the first ancestor of mankind. There is no mistake: Noah, Manu 
and Agni-Novich are the same mythical personification. They are 
the fire or the sun residing in the water. The deluge may overwhelm 
the whole universe, but Noah, the sun-pilot, starts triumphantly 
from the waters. This allegorical solar boat-steerer has the same 
raison d’étre in the Bible as in the Vedas, since the Biblical heaven 
was made of water like the Vedic heaven—as we will see later—and 
the sun starting in the morning from the waters under the firma- 
ment, piles the whole day in the waters above the firmament. 

Noah is the eternal solar pilot. 

When we pursue our mythical investigation, we find in the 
compound word nava-bandano (ship-binding) the name of the high- 
est peak of the Himalayas (the Mt. Ararat of the Hebrews) to 
which Manu is said to have anchored his ship in the great flood.** 


Shem, Cham, Japhet-—Soma, Kam, Pra-Japati. 


The analogy of the linguistic and mythological facts becomes 
more evident, when we consider the sons of Noah, Shem, Cham, 
Japhet. 

These three sons, it is said in Genesis, became the progenitors 
of the new mankind. Now let us compare them with the Aryan 
progenitors Soma, Kam or Kama and Pra-Japati (corresponding 
to the Babylonian Zorovanus, Titan and Japethostes) the three sons 
of the Hindu ark-preserved Manu. 


“The Hindu legend of the deluge is as follows: Many ages after the 
creation of the world Brahma resolved to destroy it with a deluge on account 
of the wickedness of the people. There lived at that time a pious man, Saty- 
vrata, (Saty-vrata is not a proper name, but an epithet meaning pious man. 
Noah also was named a pious man) and as the lord of the universe loved this 
pious man and wished to preserve him from the sea of destruction which was 
to appear on account of the depravity of the age, he appeared before him in 
the form of Vishnu and said: In seven days from the present time the worlds 
will be plunged in an ocean of death, but in the midst of the destroying waves 
a large vessel, sent by me for thy use, shall stand before thee. Then shalt 
thou take all medicinal herbs, all the variety of foods, and accompanied by 
seven saints, surrounded by pairs of all animals, thou shalt enter the spacious 
ark, and continue in it secure from the flood on one immense ocean without 
light, except the radiance of thy holy companions. When the ship shall be 
agitated by an impetuous wind, thou shalt fasten it with a large sea-serpent 
on my horn; for I will be near to thee (in the form of a fish; Vishnu-Noah- 
Jonah) drawing the vessel with thee and thy attendants. I will remain on 
the ocean until a night of Brahma shall be completely ended. Etc. 
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Kam or Kama, in Sanskrit, means: “he who follows the dic- 
tates of passion or desire.” Kama is the god of love, Hebrew 
Cham,* “hot,” substantive “heat, ardor.” He represents the neces- 
sary heat for fecundation and generation, that is for Soma and Pra- 
Japati. 

Soma represents the sacred liquor (of libation and fecundation ) 
and the god himself. Suma means “to distil, to extract, to sprinkle, 
to generate,” the act of pressing out the Soma juice being compared 
to the act of begetting. (Sura, the sun, represents also the spirituous 
liquor.) Soma is therefore the life-giving god, the generator of 
mankind as Shem is said to be. 

Pra-Japati, lord of creatures, was an epithet originally applied to 
Savitri, Soma, Indra and Agni (all these gods represent the fire or 
the sun and are therefore generators), afterwards he became the 
name of a separate god presiding over procieation. Pra-Japati is 
Japhet. 

Noah himself is said to have been a wine-grower. In a moment 
of drunkenness he uncovers his body. The nakedness of his father 
amuses Cham and he calls his brothers to see it. Noah curses Cham 
and makes him a servant of Shem and Japhet. This malediction has 
a natural significance. Love is the slave of passion and desire. Cham 
is the natural servant of Shem and Japhet. 

Like Soma in the Vedas, so Shem is the most important of 
Noah’s three sons. The blessing of Noah cannot be understood in 
any other way than this. 

“Blessed be the Lord, the God of Shem; 

“And let Canaan be his servant. 

“God enlarge Japhet and let him in the tents of Shem, 

“And let Canaan be his servant.” 

Canaan (Kamama) “the libidinous, the lustful,” is the eternal 
servant of the drunkenness of the senses, of passion and desire, of 
Soma, and of the final act of procreation, of Prajapati who as we 
saw is an epithet of Soma. 

“Let Japhet in the tenth of Shem” signifies “let Soma be Pra- 
japati,” “let the sacred liquor of generation end in fecundation. 

A hymn in the Rig-Veda, which is addressed to Soma, says: 


“Where there is happiness and delight, 
Where joy and pleasure reside, 

Where the desire of our desires is attained, 
There make us immortal.” 
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And another more significant hymn says: 


“Thou Soma, guardian of our bodies, 
Makest thy dwelling in each member. 
Lord of heaven! Though we transgress 
Thy firm decree so often, be merciful 
To us and kind and gracious.” 

“Soma, guardian of our bodies, dwelling in each member,” is 
this not Shem who with his brother Pra-Japati is the guardian of 
the body of Noah whose nudity is mocked by the frivolous Cham, 
the libidinous god of love? 

This mythical allegory of the natural and productive forces in 
action is, at least, nothing but a repetition of the first cosmogony 
of Genesis. Noah is E/-ha-iom. Both started from the sea and 
both became progenitors of mankind. Like Noah, El curses his 
creatures, the serpent, Adam and Eve, who are three different forms 
of the same mythical personality like, at least, Cham is Shem and 
Japhet,—they also were cursed because of their act of generation. 
They were ashamed to be naked after they had eaten from the tree 
of knowledge, like Noah was ashamed to be naked after he had 
drunk the juice of the grape (of Soma, the sacred liquor of knowl- 
edge, because knowledge in Genesis is the act of procreation’). 
The serpent is like Cham (Kama) the stimulation, that awakens 
sexual desire; Eve (HWH, Hava written hve, any feminine or 
coquettish gesture tending to excite amorous sensations) for the 
purpose of procreation, ddam. This libidinous serpent becomes 
the slave of Eve and Adam, like Cham became the servant of Shem 
and Japhet. In all the mythologies the gods are jealous of the holy 
fire residing in the sacred liquor that gives to mankind the knowl- 
edge of creation. El-ha-iom forbids Adam to eat from the tree of 
knowledge and punishes him for going beyond his prohibition, like 
Jupiter who refuses the fire to mankind, punishes Prometheus for 
having stolen it for mankind. But when the myth of Noah comes 
directly from Aryan source’® and is later adulterated with the Chal- 
dzan story of the deluge, the myth of Jonah, although having its 
root in Sanskrit, as we showed in another place, seems to be bor- 
rowed directly from the Chaldzan Oannes, which in turn was taken 

* There is no mistake, myn is knowledge only in the sense of procreation. 
“And Adam knew his wife Eve and she was pregnant and etc.” 


* The ancient temples of Hindostan contain representations of Vishnu 
sustaining the earth while overwhelmed by the waters of the deluge. 4 rain- 
bow is seen on the surface of the subsiding waters. 
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from the Greek Okeanos (aca or aka and yoni) inversion of Yan- 
aka, the ocean. 


Oannes, Okeanos, El-yoni, etc. 


Berosus and Alexander Polyhistor ascribe the event of the crea- 
tion to the teaching of an amphibious monster called Oannes. His 
body consisted of the body of a man terminating in the tail of a fish. 
By day he ascended from the waters of the Erythean Sea and con- 
veyed his instructions to the assembled multitude in a human voice, 
but at night he returned from the land and concealed himself within 
the recesses of the ocean.‘* 

Berosus, no doubt, who according to his own report lived at 
the time of Alexander the Great, borrowed the name Oannes from 
the Greek Okeanos, whose etymology and Sanskrit origin we 
showed above. It is the more easy to affirm this fact as Berosus uses 
thalatta for Tiamat, and thalatta is the Greek @aAacoa, meaning 
water. 

As we see all these seagods are the same; they are all teachers 
of mankind. Jonah goes to Niniveh to preach, Oannes comes from 
the sea to teach. El-ha-iom also is a teacher. He teaches Adam 
what fruits he ought to eat, plant a garden for him, makes him 
clothes, and so forth. 

El-ha-iom, no doubt, is [l-yoni, is Aka-yoni (Okeanos), is 
Jonah, is Noah, is Oannes, is the Yona of the Gauls, the Jowna or 
Jona of the Basques, the John of the Scandinavians, the old Yona 
of the Trojans, the Yawna of the Parsis. 

All these peoples worshiped the sun under the name of Jona 
(“born from the water”). Jona is the earth, the fish, the sun, the 
first-born, the god started from the waters. He is the Biblical sea- 
god, he is El-ha-iom voweled in the Bible either erroniously or in- 
tentionally as Elohim and used as a plural without any plausible 
reason. 

O. NEUFCHOTZ DE JASsy. 

RIVERSIDE, ILL. 


EDITORIAL POSTSCRIPT. 


While making up the present number of The Monist we are in 
receipt of a second instalment from M. de Jassy, which is to cor- 
roborate his theory and adds more material of the same kind. Not 


“G. Smith, The Chaldean Account of Genesis. 
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being able to publish it here, we will at least summarize the ideas 
which it contains. 

As to the beginning of Genesis, M. de Jassy is inclined to 
admit with Moses Gerundinus (Nachmonides) called by the Jews 
“the pious teacher,” that the words 

i. e., “In the beginning God created heaven and earth,” 
may mean “In the beginning El-haiom created himself with heaven 
and earth.” 

The word bara is connected with the Sanskrit bhara, “‘to 
create,” the root of which, bhri, reappears in the English verb 
bear, the German gebdren, etc. The Sanskrit word Bharw means 
Lord, husband, in the sense of procreator, as the Hebrew boreh is 
used of Jehovah. 

The word rakia’ is referred to the Sanskrit rakyia or raka, a 
flash of lightning, azure, crystal, firmament. 

M. de Jassy believes that the Old Testament teaches a trinity 
like the Brahman Trimurti, which he means to prove by the three 
covenants. The first covenant is made by Elohim, or rather EI- 
haiom, the god of the waters, and is symbolized by the rainbow. 
The second is the covenant of the burning bush which Ehjeh? 
makes with Moses. The name Ehjeh, according to the current 
view, is the Hebrew word substituted for the four holy consonants 
of the ineffable name Yahveh.* The sentence in Ex. ili. 14, “ehyeh 
asher ehyeh,” is translated in our English Bible by “I am that I 
am,” implying that the name Yahveh is derived from hajah, ‘‘to be.” 
M. De Jassy discovers in ehyeh the Sanskrit Ejyeh, which is “the 
fallen dawn,” and he explains it as the fire that comes down from 
heaven, viz., lightning. The third covenant is made between El 
Shaddai and Abraham, El Shaddai being the destroyer who prom- 
ises to preserve his protegé Abraham on the condition of circum- 
cision which is a partial mutilation. The word mula* (circum- 
cision) is supposed to be connected with the Sanskrit mulya, “to 
eradicate.” 

The passage (Deut. vi. 4), 

Hear O Israel: the Lord our God is one Lord,” 
receives a peculiar interpretation. M. de Jassy denies that it con- 
tains any monotheistic idea, the word echad* meaning not only “one” 
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but also “the first.” The passage therefore may be translated, “Hear 
O Israel, Yahveh our God is the first one [the first in the trinity].” 
On the other hand M. de Jassy is inclined to see in achad (i.e., echad) 
a similarity with the Sanskrit arhat, which is commonly translated 
“holy,” or with ahata, meaning “unsoiled” or “uninjured.” 

The phylacteries (in the Talmud called tephilin®) which even 
to-day the Jews tie to their foreheads and arms are little cases in- 
scribed with the letter S7 and containing scrolls. The name phylac- 
tery indicates that they were for talismanic use, while the word 
tephilin, “prayers,” shows the nature of the writing and the method 
by which the protection was accomplished. Now M. de Jassy claims 
that these cases, originally called totophath,® can only have been 
Shivaistic emblems of a phallic nature. The letter S is the initial 
of Shaddai or Shiva, and the word totophath is identified with the 
Sanskrit tattva, which means “real thing.” 

In reply to the editorial introduction to his article M. de Jassy 

makes the following rejoinder: 


M. de Jassy’s Rejoinder. 

The theory of mere “remarkable coincidences,” as the editor 
of The Monist denominated our demonstration at first sight, will, 
we are afraid, prove a failure. We are proceeding by linguistic 
proofs, and our mythological comparisons are geometrical congru- 
ences. If objections are made—we do not fear them—they have to 
be made in the same way and under the same conditions. Science 
excludes casuistical conjectures and the old theological standpoint 
is out of date. 

Mr. Carus claims that Kabbalism has found many wonderful 
“coincidences” in cipher-combinations!—That may be! But “com- 
binations” and “conjectures” are not scientific proofs. That the word 
echad (one) for example, gives the number 13 as the result of 
cipher addition of its three letters 

x= 


is a proof neither that this number is a holy one, nor that it de- 
notes the trinity in the unity in the separation of the two digits 1 
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and 3. The same thing is true of the further result of the letters 
of Yahveh that give the number 26, i. e., twice the number 13. 


10 
a= 
6 
m= 5 
26 


There is no plausible proof that Jehovah represents twice the 
trinity in the unity and that Jehovah Echad, together expressing 
in the Shemah the Jewish monotheism, represent as an emphasis 
three times trinity in unity. : 

When you continue in this way, the word El, “God,” represents 
three in one as well: 


31 
and when you take the word /o,° i. e. 
you arrive at the same cipher result: 


not,” the inversion of El,'° 


> = 30 
x= 1 
31 


But Jo means “not” and El] means “God.” In this case God 
would be nought. Such demonstrations are absurd! 

These number-plays borrowed by the Jews from the Chalde- 
ans, who in their turn took them from the Persians and Hindus, 
may amuse the childish minds of unscientific casuists. In such 
combinations and conjectures “coincidences” may find their appli- 
cation ; but modern philology and comparative mythology are based 
upon other foundations. 

When I am able to prove that the root R is the same as the 
root R’, as it was shown, for instance, in shad (the Hebrew root) 
and shad (the Sanskrit root) ; when I can prove that the term T 
is equal to the term T”’ as I showed in Shadai (the Hebrew word) 
and Shad-ja (the Sanskrit word) when, finally, I can prove that the 
mythological facts which characterize the personalities represented 
by these roots and terms are as identical as two geometrical trian- 
gles, it is no longer lawful to speak of “coincidences” ; or when you 
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are speaking of coincidences, I accept them in their literal sense. 
These roots coincide, these terms and mythological facts coincide, 
because being the same, they cannot but coincide. Their point of 
departure, the idea they imply, the phenomena that accompany them, 
are identical, and they are based upon the same scientific principles. 
Only in this way can I accept for my thesis the word “coincidences.” 
Alterum non datur. 


PRAGMATIC ZOOLOGIST.* 


Andrea Giardina, in his recent work Le discipline zoologiche ¢ 
la scienza generale delle forme organizzate,t takes occasion, apropos 
of certain criticisms previously made by him regarding the regula- 
tion of biological studies in our universities, to expound certain of 
his ideas on the methodology of the various departments of biology. 

One of his main criticisms concerns the persistence of the dis- 
tinction made between the teaching of zoology and that of compara- 
tive anatomy: a distinction which seems to him unjustifiable on any 
count, theoretical or practical, and to be explained only on historical 
grounds. 

“To within a century the term ‘zoology’ applied exclusively to 
the study of the external forms of animals, and the best zoologists 
bent all their efforts to a careful investigation of the resemblances 
and differences of these outward forms; and zoology, outside of its 
bearings on the life and habits of animals, was a kind of compara- 
tive morphology confined wholly or largely to the exterior aspect 
of such organisms. Its main purpose was to elaborate a system of 
classification for animals which should be as simple as possible. 
The study of the internal organization, at first limited to man and 
those animals nearest related to him, arose chiefly as a result of 
the needs of medical science and did not attain so early to the rank 
of comparative morphology. The anatomists and naturalists who 
turned their attention to the dissection of the lower animals were 
few, and began perforce with the study of isolated forms. Anatom- 
ical monographs were not, and are not, things lightly to be dashed 
off: they took much time and labor; so that it was only gradually 
that there was amassed a body of material comparable in richness 
and variety with what was already possessed by zoology for external 


_ *Translated from the Italian by Herbert D. Austin. This paper appeared 
originally in the Leonardo, Oct.-Dec., 1906. 


7 Pavia, 1906. 
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forms. But as the material became more considerable the natural in- 
stinct of comparison soon applied itself to anatomical data, and upon 
the basis of zootomy there began to be founded a classification of the 
internal organs. This was called ‘comparative anatomy.’ Thus 
comparative anatomy has arisen indepéndently of zoology, and this 
independence of origin is the main reason for the distinction between 
the two which has been perpetuated down to the present day.” (Pp. 
9 and 10.) 

The traditional distinction thus established between the two 
does not correspond to any difference of ends and methods. The 
purpose of both is in fact the recognition of the similarities and 
differences between organisms, and their classification on that basis, 
and both attain this result by means of similar logical processes of 
comparison and analogy. “In the case of whole groups of animals 
it is quite impossible to make a classification except after careful 
anatomical investigation. Their systematic affinities are brought to 
light only by a knowledge of their embryonic and larval states, be- 
cause only in those states are found organs and characteristics which 
admit of legitimate and infallible comparison. How then would it 
be possible to classify these groups without consideration of their 
embryology? But it is not only in these extreme cases that system- 
atization—which aims ultimately at the establishment of the degrees 
of similarity and of difference in the organisms, and which must 
therefore reach definite conclusions as to the real nature of these 
similarities and differences—must avail itself of all the instruments 
and methods which give us the most profound insight into the world 
of the living. The comparison must be extended to the minutest 
details of the organic structure—to the examination of the differ- 
ences between the tissues, the cells, and down to the most intimate 
structural and physiological processes, as for example the process 
of metabolism. Neither can the classification neglect the recent 
discoveries concerning hemolytic and precipitant serums, which re- 
veal a veritable blood-relationship between, for example, anthro- 
pomorphic apes and man, and a relationship of varying degree ac- 
cording to the animals compared.” (Pp. 17 and 18.) 

To these considerations which lead to a recognition of the ad- 
visability of abolishing the existing pedagogical distinction between 
zoology and comparative anatomy, is contrasted the opinion of those 
biologists who consider it the specific task of comparative anatomy 
not only to classify and compare organisms but also to seek the 
causes of their similarities or differences and to explain them by 
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phylogenetic hypotheses and theories of the origin and variations 
of species. 

Giardina maintains, on the contrary, that the theory of heredity 
and the progress of phylogenetic studies have introduced no change 
into the immediate end or into the method of anatomical research 
or that of comparative morphology. “We do not now, nor did we 
ever, collocate two organisms in the system of classification because 
of a relationship already demonstrated ; but rather we infer as prob- 
able a certain degree of relationship because comparative morphol- 
ogy, for an entirely different order of reasons, has placed them side 
by side in the system. The search for a given family-tree, also, is 
founded upon a putting in evidence, so far as is possible, of the 
similarities and differences between the individuals. The first point 
reached is ever an artificial provisional system of classification, but 
one which approaches the natural more and more as a greater num- 
ber of forms and processes cooperate in its determination. The only 
additional and novel step then taken is the transcription of the re- 
sults of systematic research into a slightly different language, in 
which certain terms of resemblance are translated into terms of 
succession and relationship. This step, philosophically considered, 
is of the greatest importance; and this explains the enthusiasm and 
number of investigators who have attacked the new problems. But 
while phylogeny has given a tremendous impetus to investigation 
in comparative morphology it has not at all changed the methods of 
research. There is no method peculiar to phylogeny. We have all 
learned, for example, that the method of comparative morphology 
is to discover homologies between organs. According to the mod- 
ern transformist theories homologous organs are those which can 
be considered as derived from one and the same primitive organ, 
for example the upper limb of a man, the wing of a fowl, or the 
pectoral fins of a fish. We should err greatly if we thought that in 
this definition we had found a short-cut to the establishing of homol- 
ogies ; we should fare badly indeed if armed with such a definition 
we tried to make even one such determination. The difficulties in 
the way of the apprehension of homologies has continued un- 
changed: for us as for our predecessors the criterion is the most 
exhaustive examination possible of the organs to be compared. It 
is necessary to examine not only their external form and their rela- 
tive position in the body, but also their internal structure and their 
relation to all the other groups of organs, to the vessels, or to the 
skeleton —and, more than this, to study their manner of develop- 
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ment: as to the time of their appearance, their relative position, 
their inception from this or that germ-leaf, and so on.” (Pp. 21-23.) 


* 


In qualifying the scope of comparative anatomy as exclusively 
descriptive, comparative and classificative, Giardina is nevertheless 
far from denying that biologists ought to concern themselves with 
the search for causes, or what he calls ‘“‘causal explanations,” of the 
characteristics and tranformations of organisms. What he affirms 
is merely that this task is to be reserved to those new branches of 
biological research (as, for example, the mechanics of development) 
which are characterized by the use of experimentation, understood in 
the most usual sense as consisting in the artificial production, op- 
tionally repeatable, of the facts or processes under consideration. 

This tendency to make the distinction between the search for 
causes and that for resemblances coincide in a way with the dis- 
tinction between experimentation and simple observation, cannot 
fail to appeal to those students of philosophy who, like the prag- 
matists, conceive the search for causes as not differing from the 
search after means which are calculated to induce or to impede 
given conditions. 

It seems to me, however, that the statements of the author in 
this regard are somewhat open to criticism and that they should 
not be accepted without some reservation. More than once the 
idea is suggested, perhaps unintentionally, that to experimentation, 
understood in the sense above, is to be conceded less of importance 
as a means of classification—or of determining the similarities or 
differences between the things classified—than to observation prop- 
erly so-called. 

Now, not only in biology but also in chemistry and in physics 
and in every other branch of scientific research, the properties most 
important as criteria for classification and those which are most 
fittingly employed for the construction and delimitation of the vari- 
ous species or groups of objects or facts which are under considera- 
tion are not—and Giardina indeed notes this—exclusively, nor even 
principally, those which are accessible to direct observation unac- 
companied by any active intervention on the part of the observer in 
inducing their appearance. Those very instruments which we call 
“instruments of observation,” from the most simple such as the 
balance and the thermometer to the more complex, inasmuch as they 
are means of inducing or constraining bodies to produce effects 
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which they would not manifest spontaneously, and the production 
of which effects depends upon certain operations which we do upon 
said bodies (as transportation, contact, immersion etc.), can be re- 
garded as true “instruments of experimentation” in the strictest 
sense. There is no doubt that if the division of labor did not enforce 
the distinction between the person who constructs a barometer, for 
example, and the one who uses it—still more so if the instrument 
were such as to require reconstruction for each new “observation” 
—there would be no hesitation in characterizing its use as an “ex- 
periment.” 

Again, it seems to me that the distinction between instruments 


which serve to bring within our range phenomena which already © 


exist (for example a telescope or an ear-trumpet) and instruments 
which themselves produce the phenomena observed, should not be 
taken too literally. The majority of the conditions which we say 
exist, exist in fact only in the sense that we expect them, or believe 
them to be realizable, in given circumstances: thus the greater part 
of what we call the “properties” of a body—its hardness, mass, elas- 
ticity, etc—refer, not to directly observable aspects of that body, 
but to reactions of the body itself when subjected to a certain 
“treatment.” 

Even the process of measurement, comparative par excellence, 
—the search for the dimensions of a body—consists much less in a 
recognition of similarities or differences than in the performance of 
operations upon the body to be measured and upon the units of 
measurement: operations which can become very complicated in 
case a certain degree of exactness is sought, as for example in 
geodetic measurements. 

One of the most general of the characteristics of scientific 
progress is this very tendency to substitute, for classifications 
founded on external and more patent resemblances and differences 
of the objects or processes studied, other classifications which are 
based instead on similarities or differences which are manifested 
only when the things studied are subjected to definite operations 
and are obliged to act or react in artificially produced circumstances. 

From this tendency, heretofore manifested especially in the 
sciences of physics and chemistry, there is no reason to believe that 
the biological sciences ought to be or can be exempt. It is for this 
reason that I find it hard to justify the distinction which Giardina 
would wish to emphasize between those branches of biology whose 
immediate field is the comparison and classification of organisms 
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and those whose object is the experimental study of the various 
modes of action or transformation in organisms in response to given 
stimuli or external conditions. 

Considering therefore that the action or intervention of the 
scientist in the production of the facts which he studies has a no less 
important part in that which may be called the “descriptive” or 
“classificatory” phase of research than it has in the phase in which 
the causes or explanations are sought, it does not seem to me that 
the presence or absence of such intervention can constitute a differ- 
ential characteristic upon which to base a distinction between the 
various branches of scientific research which refer to one and the 
same subject. 


Among the arguments adduced by Giardina in support of the 
distinction between the divisions of biology which have a purely 
classificatory scope and those to which he reserves the epithet of 
“experimental” there is one on which he insists with particular 
emphasis. This he formulates by saying that as regards questions of 
genealogical dependence and the theories of transformation of spe- 
cies, mere observation and comparison of the facts does not lead 
to anything more reliable than more or less probable conjectures, 
while satisfactory conclusions can be reached only by having re- 
course to “experimental sanction.” 

In this case, too, it seems to me that the author’s opinion is 
hardly sustained by an examination of the facts in other fields of 
scientific research. Astronomy, for example, which by the reliabil- 
ity and precision of its predictions merits to be regarded as almost 
the type of the sciences which arrive at reliable conclusions, cer- 
tainly does not owe this prerogative to experiment, understood in 
the sense which he gives to the word. 

If, on the other hand, we follow Cl. Bernard, or Jevons, in 
extending the concept of “experiment” to coincide with a process in 
which observation is preceded by deductive elaborations or anticipa- 
tory hypotheses, where facts are invoked to act as arbiters or means 
of elimination, we can then easily qualify even astronomy as an ex- 
perimental science; but we must at the same time recognize the 
experimental character of the greater part of the so-called “com- 
parative” sciences, from anatomy to glossology ; inasmuch as in these 
too we are continually confronted by the presence of investigations 
undertaken for, and directed to, the purpose of obtaining a cor- 
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roboration of some theory or hypothesis suggested by a comparison 
between facts previously observed. But this is certainly not the 
sense which the author means to attribute to the word “experiment” 
when he opposes, for example, the mechanics of development to the 
other branches of biology. 


* * * 


Nor do I see how it is possible to uphold Giardina in his ap- 
parent intention to attribute to experimentation, understood in the 
sense given above, the possession of a peculiar prerogative as a 
means of reaching what he calls “causal explanations,” or of recog- 
nizing the reasons for the laws and the uniformities which facts 
present. 

This distinction between causal and non-causal explanations 
seems to me in itself unfounded. I can hardly see what explanations 
there are beyond those which recognize the dependence of the facts 
or laws to be explained upon others more general from which they 
proceed as consequences. Though commonly considered as more 
“causal” than any others, the explanations furnished by the science 
of mechanics have no significance beyond that which has just been 
stated. 

The tendency shown by Giardina, along with a whole school of 
epistemological philosophers and theorists, to attribute to the ex- 
planations of mechanics the possession of a peculiar “rationality,” 
as if they alone referred facts to their true causes, has been justly 
characterized as one aspect of the general tendency of the human 
mind to accept as innate and to regard as not needing further ex- 
planation only those facts or laws which relate to our most habitual 
experiences and which come to seem to us, on account of their fre- 
quency and familiarity, more “natural” than others—a tendency 
which, as Guastella has remarked recently (in his Saggi sulla teoria 
della conoscenza), leads to the implicit postulates upon which are 
based most systems of metaphysics. 

It must be noted too that the prestige which has been given to 
the explanations of mechanics as compared with other kinds has 
been furthered by the fact that the conditions or causes therein con- 
sidered (movement, flection etc.) are the very ones most subject to 
voluntary control—the only ones in reality that we can directly 
dominate. 

This is furthermore confirmed by the fact that in this very field 
of mechanics as we pass from explanations which (like those con- 
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cerning equilibrium, or the action of bodies in contact) connote re- 
lations analogous to those which subsist between our bodies and the 
things which we touch or move,—as we pass from these explanations 
to those in which we appeal to the more general laws of motion (e. g., 
the principle of virtual work, or Newton’s laws), any impression of 
a difference in “nature” or rationality between mechanical explana- 
tions and others disappears completely. 

In this connection, a curious fact which has been noted as 
worthy the attention of the psychologists of knowledge is the con- 
trast between the attitude of the students of the mechanical and 
physical sciences and that of the biologists, as regards their esti- 
mate of the scope and logical character of their respective fields of 
research. 

Just at the time when the biologists were being led by their 
enthusiasm for their discoveries in the genealogical relations of 
species to regard biology as a science now prepared to pass from the 
purely descriptive and classificatory stage to that of a science capable 
of assigning the causes and giving the explanation of the facts in 
its domain, the students of mechanics were emerging from an evolu- 
tion in exactly the opposite direction. The nature of this new atti- 
tude can be summed up in the well-known words of Kirchhoff: that 
the sole end of mechanics is to describe, as simply, completely and 
conveniently as possible, the actual motions of bodies ; and that every 
theory, law or hypothesis of mechanics is nothing more than a means 
to this end and has no value or meaning except as it serves to attain 
to this end. 

The reason for this contrast is to be found more than in any- 
thing else, it seems to me, in the fact that students of mechanics, 
either because of the greater simplicity of the relations studied or on 
account of the special intellectual preparation which studies in their 
field demand, have found themselves prepared earlier than any 
other class of scientists to analyze thoroughly the logical processes 
which they employ. They have thus been the first to recognize the 
fact that explanation is merely a means of “indirect description” 
(Mach)—to realize that between the search for the “why” and the 
search for the “how” there is no difference but one of degree. So 
that in this respect, and with regard to the ends and scope of their 
researches in general, the biologists are to a large extent still in 
bondage to certain views connected with metaphysical theories 
whose influence they consciously or unconsciously undergo; while 
the students of the mathematical and physical sciences have attained, 
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unaided, and almost independently of any direct influence by philo- 
sophical speculations, to a concept of “cause” and “explanation” 
differing little from that which is represented in the field of philos- 
ophy by the analyses of Hume: that is, to conceive of the search 
for causes, not as a search distinguishable from the search for simi- 
larities and differences or from the processes of pure classification, 
but rather as a search for certain special similarities (those which 
exist between the various orders of succession among facts) and for 
certain special classifications (those based upon a recognition of the 
rhythms or periods which such special similarities permit us to 
establish). 

Giardina’s book, besides the features to which I have referred, 
seems to me interesting also as symptomatic of the growing partici- 
pation of the biologists in those new conceptions which have led the 
physicists and the student of mechanics to a clearer and more exact 
recognition of the character and scope of the theories and hypotheses 
of which they make use. 

Though we may not be disposed to accept without some reser- 
vation the conclusions reached, or at least suggested and at times 
implied, by our author, as regards this last consideration, we must 
concede him the merit of having stated the questions clearly and of 
having greatly furthered their discussion in Italy; as has Driesch, 
among others, in Germany. 

One of the best pages in the book is the concluding discussion 
of “causal inferences.’’ In this the pragmatic conception of scientific 
theories as expressions of conditioned expectation or instruments 
for the forecasting of possible experiments is expounded with great 
clearness and accuracy : 

“To every causal inference corresponds always an experiment, 
either actual or possible, or even simply thinkable. When we say, 
for example, that probably the well-known asymmetry of the soles 
depends upon an adaptation to their life at the bottom of the sea 
and upon the habit arising in this species, or in their progenitors, of 
lying on one side upon the opaque bottom (a habit useful for many 
reasons) ,—in such a statement we are unconsciously making experi- 
ments—ideal experiments. In fact, in the ultimate analysis, we are 
simply making the following affirmation: that if we by any means 
could have prevented the progenitors of the Pleuronectidae from 
going to the bottom, there would not have arisen any asymmetrical 
forms with the characteristics of the existing Pleuronectidae ;—or 
again, once those progenitors had sunk to the bottom, if we had been 
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able to make them live on a transparent instead of an opaque bottom 
probably the migration of the eye, so characteristic of the species, 
would not have taken place. 

“Thus when Darwin conceived the theory of natural selection, 
which is one of the causal explanations of the origin of new species 
from other pre-existing species, he did nothing after all but affirm 
as probable, by analogy with the results of artificial selection, that if 
he had had the means of altering any one of the internal or external 
conditions of life in an animal species and had been able to ascertain 
exactly, or even approximately, what were the useful properties 
and what the characteristics harmful to the species under the new 
conditions, he would have effected the gradual elimination of the in- 
dividuals presenting in more marked form the harmful characteris- 
tics and a persistence of the individuals where the useful character- 
istics were more pronounced ; and he would have been able to effect 
the elimination of the intermediate type of the species and the con- 
stitution of a new variety or species having in preponderance the 
more useful characteristics and therefore embodying in a maximum 
degree those adaptations which had been up to then interpreted as 
the expression of a finality of nature. The theory of selection thus 
resolves itself into a complex of experiments—conceptually, if not 
practically, possible.” (P. 52.) 

GIOVANNI VAILATI. 


WILLIAM THOMSON, LORD KELVIN. 


Sir William Thomson, who at the height of his fame was 
created the first Lord Kelvin, has died recently in his eighty-fourth 
year. He was one of the greatest mathematicians and physicists of all 
ages, and his views may be considered as the conservative scientific 
conception of the present age which just now is being vigorously 
attacked with more or less success by a fraction of the rising 
generation. He was born at Belfast, Ireland, June, 1824, and was 
appointed professor of natural history at the University of Glasgow 
in 1846. He held that chair until the close of his life. His in- 
vestigations in the domains of mechanics, electricity, heat, mag- 
netism, belong to the best scientific works of our age. His little 
textbook, 4n Elementary Treatise on Natural Philosophy, which 
he elaborated in company with P. G. Tait, has become a classic, 
and there is no one who has studied the subject but has used it in his 
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scientific education. Lord Kelvin’s discoveries have also been ap- 
plied to practical life, as is shown for instance in the part he took 
in laying the first cables across the Atlantic. 


HUGO SCHUCHARDT ON ESPERANTO. 
(Translation. ) 


To the Editor of The Monist: 

In the October number of The Monist you place me “in the 
ranks of Esperantists.” That is not correct. For twenty years 
I have endeavored to demonstrate that from a philological stand- 
point, whether the historical or psychological side be emphasized, 
the possibility of an artificial international language can not be 
contested; and I have finally expressed myself in the May num- 
ber of the Beilage zur Allgemeinen Zeitung, with regard to and 
against Brugmann’s point of view, and have especially declared 
again as formerly against the simile of the homunculus. No! 
“Languages are not living organisms like animals”; they are func- 
tions like eating, walking, etc. 

I have never entered the lists for any particular international 
auxiliary language, neither for Volapiik nor for Esperanto. I con- 
sider the formation of such a language as both possible and desirable 
and maintain the opinion that intercourse among the great nations 
will some time be so regulated that as far as possible each shall use 
his native language and each shall understand those of foreign 
countries. 

Huco ScHUCHARDT. 


Gratz, October 27, 1907. 
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SozioLocie. Positive Lehre von den menschlichen Wechselbeziehungen. Von 
Gustav Ratzenhofer. Leipsic: Brockhaus, 1907. Pp. 231, 

General Ratzenhofer’s Soziologie has been published by his son in a post- 
humous edition. The General himself may be remembered by many Ameri- 
cans who met him at the Scientific Congress in St. Louis. He was invited 
here on that occasion as a representative of sociology, but was not permitted 
to reach home alive. He died while on his return journey, October 8, 1904. 
In the meantime his son has published a little volume which contains the 
General’s views on sociology. It treats first of the elements of sociological 
science, man’s relation to his environment, the period of social development, 
social relations, and the origin of social institutions. In the second chapter 
the author discusses the factors of social development, geological conditions 
and the inherited dispositions of man, the significance of race and the relation 
of the races among themselves, traditional degeneration, the struggle for 
existence, and the significance of the leading ideas in different ages. The 
third chapter is devoted to social functions, to economy and politics. It con- 
tains a criticism of the program of the Social Democrats, explains the policy 
of power upon which the State is founded, the relation of religion to politics, 
and the private life of individuals. The fourth chapter treats of family, of 
race affiliation such as Judaism, and of class affiliation such as aristocracy, 
which constitute the ideas of nation and society. The fifth chapter deals with 
the principles of social development, individualism and socialism. It dis- 
cusses integration and differentiation, progress and retrogression. liberty and 
compulsion, equality and authority, and finally the principles of the social 
order. So far General Ratzenhofer has considered the theories of sociology; 
the last two chapters are devoted to their practical application. Chapter 
six discusses the influence of individuals upon the social development, and 
chapter seven enters into some practical problems, such as the relation of the 
sexes, state hygiene, the problem of law and its practice, the executive power 
of State and army. He investigates minutely the principle of militarism and 
favors a diminution of the military burden. Finally he touches upon political 
economy, and his concluding words express his prospects of the future. 

In the Preface General Ratzenhofer’s son briefly sketches the life of his 
father, who was born in Vienna, July 4, 1842. His great-grandfather had 
been a locksmith in Donauworth, afterward removing to Vienna. His grand- 
father was distinguished by his fondness for thinking and inventing. He had 
constructed an artificial astronomical clock and could never liberate himself 
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from the hope of perfecting a perpetuum mobile. The father of our author 
was a typical son of Vienna. He loved music and society, but was at the same 
time a good business man. The son, later Lieutenant General Ratzenhofer, 
our author, inherited the temperament of both his father and grandfather. 
He could be very jolly, and at the same time he was thoughtful and exact in 
his work. His mother died at an early age, and so Dr. Ratzenhofer, the 
editor, knows very little of her family. Our author grew up under very diffi- 
cult conditions. His father had died when he was still at a tender age, and 
he entered the army as a cadet, but he had a hard time. His pay was small, 
and yet he needed money to keep up appearances required by the social de- 
mands of his position. He studied and worked with great diligence, and 
finally was appointed a lieutenant in 1864. The Austrian wars in 1866 against 
Prussia and the Bosnian occupation (1878) passed by without any significance 
in his career because he was still in an inferior position. Gradually, however, 
he became known, mainly through his literary work, and when he had reached 
his thirty-third year he entered the general staff, which was the beginning of 
a more successful career. He married Fraulein Marie von Herget, and his 
married life was to the very end a happy one. In 1808 he was relieved of his 
command of a brigade in Lemberg, and appointed President of the military 
courts of justice, in which high position, however, he did not find the satis- 
faction which he had expected. His juridical work was not to his liking, for 
his sympathies and the emotions of his heart were tied down by definite legal 
forms and regulations which he felt to be a very unwelcome restriction. In 
consequence of a conflict which he had upon a question of principle, he quitted 
active service and retired from the army. He accepted the invitation which 
was tendered him in 1904 to attend the Scientific Congress at St. Louis, but 
this journey was the conclusion of his life. He had not enjoyed a regular 
scientific education, but had acquired his scientific knowledge by private study, 
and yet he distinguished himself to a considerable degree mainly in the field 
of sociological questions. It is especially remarkable that he, as an Austrian 
and a man of military education, attained to a liberal view of conditions and 
roused the interest even of students outside the borders of his country. 
Nevertheless we find that his views are greatly adapted to Austrian conditions, 
and many of his opinions would be unintelligible unless we bear in mind the 
conditions in the development of Austria, such as the overwhelming demands 
of the Hungarians, the clannishness of the Jews, and the complications which 
the Roman Church caused in the economy of the Austrian government. 
Though many may regard his views as based on prejudice, Austrians perhaps 
will recognize in them the expression of a liberal minded man whose views 
are mainly formed by the social conditions of the Austrian empire. 


Puiwo. Par L’Abbé Jules Martin. Paris: Alcan, 1907. Pp. 301, Price, 5 fr. 

Jules Martin, a Roman Catholic Abbot, has written a splendid book on 
Philo which bids fair to eclipse everything else that has been done in this line. 
The Abbot is well familiar with patristic literture and can speak with author- 
ity. He goes over the whole field by telling first the life of Philo, and dis- 
cussing the works he has written, their authenticity, their date, their subjects, 
etc. He then explains the ideas of inspiration, the allegorizing tendency 
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among the Jews and the early Christians, the ideas of philosophers, and the 
influence which Philo exercised on them. 

Philo’s philosophy is discussed in the second book, pages 49 to 104. Here 
the author explains Philo’s ideas of the nature of God, of the Logos, and the 
multiplicity which he calls the powers of God, the world as exercising a func- 
tion of dividing things and organizing them with the several objects that exist 
in material reality, the ideas of continued creation and of providence. 

The third book is devoted to the relation of God to man, the significance 
of philosophy in the recognition of the highest good and the ideal of perfec- 
tion, the means of grace, and the perfect life which was practised among the 
Essenes and the Therapeuts. : 

The fourth and last book, pages 209 to 298, discusses Philo’s idea of the 
universe, its constitution, its duration, time, space, the mystic significance of 
numbers, the stars, etc. Further the origin of the soul, the immortality of 
the soul and its parts, the senses and the passions, the significance of language, 
self-consciousness, and the immortality of the soul. The last chapter explains 
Philo’s ideas of family and education, of city life, of slavery, of religion and 
of tolerance. In conclusion Abbé Martin says that two things are remarkable: 
first that Philo does not speak of the Messiah, and that he does not in any way 
resemble the Pharisee as we know him from the Gospel. He has not the 
narrowness of a zealot, nor does he admit that the sacrifice of bullocks should 
be regarded as piety, for he indorses the spirit of Isaiah. 

The Abbot says: “In spite of the numerous works which were devoted 
to him in the eighteenth century, Philo is scarcely known to the reading pub- 
lic except by name, nor has he exercised otherwise a great influence. Plotinus, 
Porphyry, and Proclus follow other masters. Many Christians during the 
first century have read Philo, and this mainly for the sake of the piety which 
his works breathe. St. Augustine studied Plotinus. He did not study Philo, 
he did not like the allegorical sense which Philo exhibits. During the Middle 
Ages neither Jews nor Christians knew Philo; the scholars of the sixteenth 
and those of the seventeenth century studied him, but only to their own profit. 
The great labors of New Testament criticism during the last four centuries 
have not given publicity to the resemblances between the epistle to the He- 
brews and Philo. Such was his fate, yet he does not deserve to be forgotten.” 
Among those who controlled Judaism and Greek civilization he alone remains ; 
others who attempted the same, especially Hermippos and Aristobulos, have 
been lost, and so Philo has started one of the greatest movements in the his- 
tory of mankind. 

The Abbot is perhaps more familiar with the patristic literature than any 
other scholar, but in his investigation he has perhaps purposely omitted all 
reference to the possible connection of Philo with the East, especially the 
ideas which may have spread through Judaism into the Greco-Roman world 
from the Zendavesta, in which the idea of the divine world played such an 
important part. This side of the problem has been covered by Professor Mills 
in his latest great work, Zarathushtra, Philo, the Achemenids and Israel, 
(Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1907.) 
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LA PHILOSOPHIE DE M. Sutty PrupHomMME. Par Camille Hémon. Paris: 
Alcan, 1907. Pp. 464. Price, 7 fr. 50. 

M. Sully Prudhomme is one of the most famous authors of France, but 
outside of France, although we have heard his name often, we are not very 
familiar with his literary significance. Here is a book that will help us. 
Camille Hémon, professor at the Lyceum and High School at Nantes, has 
undertaken the task of presenting to us in a voluminous book a summary of 
Sully Prudhomme, as man, poet, author, and philosopher, which is furnished 
with a preface by M. Sully Prudhomme himself. We will here limit ourselves 
in briefly noting down the main events of M. Prudhomme’s life. His real 
name is René-Francois-Armand Prudhomme. He was born at Paris, March 
16, 1839. When he began to write he adopted the name “Sully” as a kind 
of author’s pseudonym, and he chose it because it had been a nickname of his 
father in his childhood. In his second year he lost his father who had been 
a business man. His mother, who was very delicate, did not exercise a great 
influence upon him, nor did his uncle who was in charge of his education, 
putting him at an early age into a boarding school where he seriously realized 
his homeless condition. He completed his studies at the Lyceum Bonaparte, 
to-day called Condorcet. Though he distinguished himself mainly in belles 
lettres, he chose the sciences as his specialty, and prepared himself for an 
examination to attend the Polytechnic. He took his bachelor’s degree in the 
sciences in 1857, and took a special course in mathematics, when a disease 
of the eyes modified his plans and interfered with his scientific studies. He 
had to give up the Polytechic, but his good scientific education laid the basis 
for a habit of exact methods and a taste for abstraction. When he now for 
the second time turned to belles letres, he passed his examination as bachelor 
of letters at Paris in 1858. At that time he passed through a short but very 
intense crisis of religious faith. In his mother’s family circle he became 
enthusiastic for the dogmas and moral ideas of Catholicism, but his fervor 
did not last long. Having returned to Paris, he took up philosophy, studied 
the works of Strauss and other religious critics, which produced in him the 
sad sentiment of despair which is echoed in his sonnets entitled “Doubt.” 
Soon afterward he was engaged in commercial correspondence in the factories 
at Creusot, where he remained about 18 months. The year 1859 marks the 
beginning of his poetic and especially also of his philosophical career. In his 
leisure hours he began to translate the first canto of De Natura Rerum of 
Lucretius, which he accompanied with a preface and a discussion which plainly 
manifest the influence of German philosophy on him, especially that of Kant. 
Having returned to Paris he took up the study of jurisprudence, and estab- 
lished himself at the same time as a clerk in a legal establishment in 1861. 
He found it as little to his advantage to continue in this career as in his 
industrial work. He continued to make verses and sometimes spent nights 
at them. He communicated them first in a society of students of which he 
was a member (it was called Conférence La Bruyére) and from which 
sprang many well-known authors and remarkable statesmen. He inherited 
a little fortune which came at a very opportune time at this moment of his 
life, for it rendered his pen independent and gave him a solid foundation for 
his life. His first work in verse entitled “Stanzas and Poems” appeared in 
1865. 
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Between 1868 and 1878 appeared several books of his entitled Solitude, 
The Impressions of the War, France, The Revolt of the Flowers, Diverse 
Poems, The Destinies, and The Zenith. He felt more than any other the 
terrible year of 1870. He himself entered as a volunteer in the mobile guard 
which defended Paris during the siege, although his age of 30 would have 
permitted him to serve in the less exposed national guard. The national 
misfortune stirred his heart deeply, and the result of it was the grand poems 
entitled “Justice” and “The Zenith.” Among his philosophical works we have 
to mention one entitled “Expression in the Fine Arts,” which is praised for 
its scientific exactness so as to equal scientifically the essays of Helmholtz 
and Chevreul. Another philosophical book of his is entitled “What do I 
Know? An Inquiry into Consciousness,” and another scientific work is 
entitled “The Origin of Terrestrial Life.” In 1897 he published his “Poetic 
Testament” and his “Problem of Final Causes.” In 1905 he wrote an essay 
on “True Religion According to Pascal,” and three sociological studies, “The 
History of the Social State,” “The Credit of Science” and “On National and 
International Lines.” His last works are “Fundamental Definitions of the 
Most General and the Most Abstract Ideas” and his “Psychology of Free 
Will.” An important work of social philosophy La Possession de homme 
par ’homme is at present in preparation. 


Tue MIND AND THE Brain. By Alfred Binet. (International Scientific Series, 
Vol. LXXXIX.) London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 

This is an authorized translation of the author’s L’dme et le corps, and is 
edited by Mr. F. Legge. It is a contribution to a “problem” that will exercise 
the wit of man until he is better advised than he has as yet proved himself 
to be. Has the connection between mind and mind: indeed the connection 
between one period of the consciousness of a single mind and the next con- 
joining period of the same ever yet been masterfully made plain? Had that 
been done, might it not turn out that the “problem” to which this work is de- 
voted would be perfectly solved by supposing a community of nature more or 
less between mind and what we take to be not-mind? Are there no “facts” 
to support such a supposition? 

In perusing such contributions as this book; indeed, in perusing most of 
the contributions to psychology, one is continually prompted to recall the 
verses, 

“Viewing all things unremittingly, 
In disconnection dull and spiritless.” 


If mind is anything, it is continuous and not discrete. A “state” of con- 
sciousness is a fiction, and a misleading one at that. There is nothing what- 
ever static about consciousness. It is a continuous flow of sensibility. For 
divers uses, we insert into this continuous flow a variety of distinctions and 
boundaries, just as the geometer inserts into continuous space his distinctions 
and boundaries. Such distinctions while not arbitrary are yet artificial and are 
liable to become traps for the unwary. 

How is one “idea” connected with another? If we take the idea as a 
single discrete entity the “problem” is of course insoluble just as is the “prob- 
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lem” of soul and body when each are taken as incommunious with each other. 
But suppose a communion more or less, and the “problem” vanishes. 

Ideas do not abut against one another with boundaries of cleavage, nor 
sensation against perception, nor that against the next ranking activity of 
mind. All such appropriations of mind are vicinities, each blending ineffably 
into neighboring vicinities. 

The conception of matter has become so attenuated under the illumination 
of recent years that should it be ascertained that the details of our mental 
furniture have mass it would be pretty hard to establish any distinction of 
ultimate validity other than a distinction of degree between mental and 
physical being. 

It, of course, goes without saying that any work from the pen of M. Binet 
is specially distinguished as to its quality, and that it will present little if any- 
thing that can be assailed upon the basis of his fundamental presuppositions. 

- F. C. RUSSELL. 


SYLLABARY OF CHINESE Sounps. By Friedrich Hirth. Extracted from Car- 
negie Institution of Washington Publication No. 54, Research in China, 
Volume I, Part II, pages 511-528. June, 1907. 

The Carnegie Institution of Washington has published a small pamphlet 
on Research in China entitled “Syllabary of Chinese Sounds” by Friedrich 
Hirth, which is a proposition to simplify Chinese transcription, and it would 
be highly desirable if Chinese scholars could be prevailed upon to adopt it 
for all practical purposes. The old transcriptions of Williams and Wade, 
though great improvements on the earlier ones of Ritchie, etc., contain some 
drawbacks which Professor Hirth has adroitly removed. At any rate it would 
be desirable to have uniformity of some kind in this chaos of methods. The 
Syllabary itself contains 10 large pages, and the whole pamphlet with the 
introduction is not more than twenty pages. 


LA GEOMETRIE ANALYTIQUE GENERALE. By H. Laurent. Paris: Hermann, 1906. 
Pp. 151 . Price, 6 francs. 

The author presents a new solution of the problem which has originated 
in the domain of mathematics since the rise of non-Euclidean geometry. He 
inscribes his book with the motto “If God has created the universe, man has 
created space in order to explain and coordinate his sensations. He would 
have created it of two dimensions if he had been condemned to immobility 
and limited to the sense of sight.” Without exactly agreeing with the nega- 
tive part of his statement we will set forth the purpose of Professor Laurent. 

His book is an answer to the question, “What are the irreducible hypoth- 
eses that must be made to find out the geometrical propositions of Euclid?” 
He speaks of hypotheses, not of axioms, for he does not intend to make use 
of axioms. He simply examines the consequences of certain hypotheses and 
their contraries. His aim is to build up an abstract and purely logical science 
that has no other relation to geometry than the names of objects upon which 
it speculates, and which have only as abstract an existence as numbers. A 
chief point in his exposition is the doctrine of “displacement without change 
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of form,” and he undertakes to prove that it is sufficient only to modify this 
proposition to change the Euclidean geometry into the one of Riemann or of 
Lobatchewski or others less well known. 

The present book may accordingly be regarded as an introduction to the 
general theory of the substitution that can be made for the different ge- 
ometries, and we hope to be able to give it a more thorough analysis after a 
more careful study of the book. 


ART ET PSYCHOLOGIE INDIVIDUELLE. Par Lucien Arréat. Paris: Alcan. Price, 
2 fr. 50. i 

In the sketch with which this volume opens the author’s purpose is to 
illuminate or to direct the general theories of the beautiful, by the particular 
experience of the individual. He thinks it may be useful, or at least inter- 
esting, to define the relation of one’s esthetical views with their application 
in real life, with external influences, and with hereditary disposition. The 
opinions about art discussed in this “sketch” are taken up again and com- 
pleted in a review of the more recent works published on the subject. 

This is followed by two notes, one on “Literary Invention,” the other 
on the “Association of Ideas,” both connected with the “sketch.” 

Some “Observations on a Musician” form a new contribution to the 
study of the psychology of the individual. 


C16 CHE E VIVO E CIO CHE E MORTO DELLA FILOSOFIA DI HEGEL CON UN SAGGIO 
DI BIBLIOGRAFIA HEGELIANA di Benedetto Croce. Bari: Laterza & Figli, 
1907, Pp. 282. 

In our days when Hegelian philosophy still continues to influence our 
universities although it is claimed to be antiquated, an investigation such as 
Benedetto Croce has undertaken must be regarded as timely. He investi- 
gates what survives and what is practically dead in the Hegel system. He dis- 
cusses Hegel’s dialectics and conception of morality. He points out the false 
application of Hegel’s philosophy and the truth that is contained in it. He 
comes to the conclusion that Hegel has not overcome dualism and finds it 
impossible to accept Hegel’s philosophy as a whole without having it first 
thoroughly subjected to a careful criticism. 


NreTzscHE’s ZARATHUsTRA. Von Prof. Karl Knortz. Halle: Peter, 1906. 
Pp. 66. 

This pamphlet is an enthusiastic account of Nietzsche’s philosophy, with 
special reference to his Thus Spake Zarathustra. Professor Knortz puts his 
own interpretation on this exceedingly radical philosopher, and sees in him 
one of the most original and interesting phenomena in modern thought. We 
do not agree with Professor Knortz, but we have read his pamphlet with 
pleasure, and will only add that the historical Zoroaster is at present too 
well known not to disturb us in having him, the great preacher of Ahura 
Mazda, the Lord Omnipotent, represent Nietzsche’s atheism. We will further 
add that the name Zarathustra does not mean “God Star,” as was supposed 
some time ago. Though the origin of the name is doubtful, scholars all agree 
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that ustro means “camel”; while the first part of the word may mean “fierce,’ 
or “tormenting,” or “robbing” or “old.” The name is certainly a genuine 
personal name and testifies most clearly to a real personality who bore it, for 
a more prosaic name could not have been invented for the leader of a most 
effective religious reform. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE Morat IpEas. By Edward Wester- 
marck. London: Macmillan, 1906. Two volumes. Vol. I. Pp. 716. 

The well-known author of the History of Human Marriage analyses in 
the present volume the moral concepts of right, wrong, duty, justice, virtue, 
merit, etc., and finds that there are two kinds of moral emotions, indignation 
and approval, at the bottom of every moral concept (p. 131). The main inter- 
est of the book lies in the enormous material which Westermarck has collected 
on homicide, parricide, feticide, human sacrifices, blood revenge, capital pun- 
ishment, the duel, charity, hospitality, slavery, etc. 

Westermarck’s philosophical attitude is brought out in the following 
passages : 

“Our moral consciousness belongs to our mental constitution, which we 
cannot change as we please. We approve and we disapprove because we can- 
not do otherwise. Can we help feeling pain when the fire burns us? Can 
we help sympathizing with our friends? Are these phenomena less necessary, 
less powerful in their consequences, because they fall within the subjective 
sphere of experience? So, too, why should the moral law command less 
obedience because it forms part of our own nature? 

“Far from being a danger, ethical subjectivism seems to me more likely 
to be an acquisition for moral practice. Could it be brought home to people 
that there is no absolute standard in morality, they would perhaps be some- 
what more tolerant in their judgments, and more apt to listen to the voice 
of reason. If the right has an objective existence, the moral consciousness 
has certainly been playing at blindman’s buff ever since it was born, and will 
continue to do so until the extinction of the human race. But who does admit 
this? The popular mind is always inclined to believe that it possesses the 
knowledge of what is right and wrong, and to regard public opinion as the 
reliable guide of conduct. We have, to be sure, no reason to regret that there 
are men who rebel against the established rules of morality; it is more de- 
plorable that the rebels are so few, and that, consequently, the old rules change 
so slowly. Far above the vulgar idea that it has its existence in each indi- 
vidual mind, capable of any expansion, proclaiming its own right to exist, if 
needs be, venturing to make a stand against the whole world. Such a con- 
viction makes for progress.” 
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PLANT BREEDING 


Comments on the Experiments of 


NILSSON AND BURBANK 


BY 


Hugo De Vries, Professor of Botany in the University of Amsterdam 


A scientific book in simple language. Intensely intéresting as well as instructive. Of 
special value to every botanist, horticulturist and farmer. 


Pp. XV + 360. Illustrated with 114 beautiful half tone plates from nature. Printed on 
fine paper, in large type. Cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.50 net. Mailed, $1.70. 


Supplied by your dealer; or direct, on receipt of your order with the mailing price. 


‘‘Naturally I have perused the contents of your book, 
PLANT BREEDING, with intense iuterest. Therefore I first of 
all beg you to accept my heartfelt thanks for the exceedingly 
appreciative and sympathetic representation of the work of 
our institution here, and indeed of my own part therein. 
Next I must congratulate you most cordially upon the excel- 
lent service you have performed in this standard work. It is 
simply marvelous! The clear, concise presentation, the con- 
sistent, sustained treatment of the whole history of selection in 
agricultural plants according to your modern theory which 
now, at last, makes everything clear, the masterful disposition 
of the rich and manifold material—all unite to make this book 
decidedly the best which has been accomplished along this 


line up to now.”’ 


Extract froma letter to Professor De Vries by Dr. Hjalmar Nilsson of the 
Swedish Agricultural Experiment Station at Svalot. 
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By DAVID P. ABBOTT 


328 Pages, Cloth, Gilt Top 


Price, $1.50 net 
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with a Gold Ring Belonging to the Sitter. 
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when a Stack of Slates is Used. 
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paration of the Slates. 


IX. Slate Trick Requiring a Double-Hinged Slate 
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The Story of Samson And Its Place in the Relig- 


ious Development of Mankind. 

By Paul Carus. 80 illustrations. Pp. 183. Comprehensive index. 

Boards, $1.00 net. (4s. 6d. net.) 

Dr. Carus contends that Samson's prototype is to be found in those traditions of all prim- 
itive historical peoples which relate to a solar deity. He believes that genuine tradition, no 
matter how mythological, is more conservative than is at first apparent. Though the bibli- 
cal account of Samson’s deeds, like the twelve labors of Heracles, is the echo of an ancient 
solar epic which glorifies the deeds of Shamash in his migration through the twelve signs of 
the zodiac, there may have been a Hebrew hero whose deeds reminded the Israelites of Sha- 
mash, and so his adventures were told with modifications which naturally made the solar 
legends cluster about his personality. 


References are fully given, authorities quoted and comparisons are carefully drawn be- 
tween Samson on the one hand, and Heracles, Shamash, Melkarth and Siegfried on the 
other. The appendix contains a controversy between Mr. Geo. W. Shaw and the author in 
which is discussed at some length the relation between myth and history. 


Chinese Thought An Exposition of the Main Character- 


istic Features of the Chinese World- 
Conception. By Paul Carus. Beinga continuation of the author’s essay, 
Chinese Philosophy. Illustrated. Index. Pp. 195. $1.00 net. (4s. 6d.) 


This book contains much that is of very great interest in the development of Chinese 
culture. Beginning in the first chapter with a study of the earliest modes of thought-com- 
munication among primitive people of different parts of the world, and tracing the growth of 
the present system of Chinese caligraphy. In ‘‘Chinese Occultism’’ some interesting Oriental 
mystical ideas are explained as well as the popular methods of divination by means of tri- 
grams and the geomancer's compass. In a special chapter the zodiacs of different nations 
are compared with reference to the Chinese zodiac and also to a possible common Babylon- 
ian origin. This chapter contains many rare and valuable illustrations representing almost 
all known zodiacs from those of Egypt to the natives of the Western hemisphere. The in- 
fluence of Confucius is discussed, and a hurried recapitulation of the most important points 
in Chinese history is given together with a review of the long novel which stands in the place 
of a national epic. Chinese characteristics and social conditions have their place in this 
volume as well as the part played in China by Christian missions, and the introduction of 
Western commercialism. The author's object is to furnish the necessary material for a psy- 
chological appreciation of the Chinese by sketching the main characteristic features of the 
ideas which dominate Chinese thought and inspire Chinese morality, hoping thereby to con- 
tribute a little toward the realization of peace and good will upon earth. 


By Paul Carus. 
Chinese Life and Customs 
by Chinese artists. Pp. 114. 5c. net. (3s. 6d. net.) 


This book is little more than a compilation of Chinese illustrations accompanied with only 
as much text as will suffice to explain them, and what further material has been added is 
merely in the way of quotations from Chinese literature. The intention is to make the 
Chinese people characterize themselves by word and picture. Child rhymes, love lyrics and 
songs of revelry are introduced in translation from Chinese poetry which is recognized as 
classical. The illustrations which form the great body of the book are from the most authen- 
tic Chinese source of informatiun concerning modern life in China unaffected by the aggres- 
sive Occidental foreigners. The book is divided into chapters on ‘‘Annual Festivals,"’ 
“Industries and Foreign Relations," ‘‘Confucianism and Ancestor Worship,” ‘‘Taoism and 
Buddhism," ‘‘Childhood and Education,"’ ‘‘Betrothal and Marriage,'’ ‘‘Social Customs and 
Travels,’’ ‘‘Sickness and Death.”’ 
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ALONE IN ITS FIELD 


THE LIVING AGE 


is the only American Magazine exclusively devoted to the 
reprinting, without abridgment, of the most important and 
interesting articles from the best English periodicals. 

Published weekly, it is able to present this material while 
the topics considered are still fresh in the public mind. 

With the whole range of English periodical literature to 
select from, it is able to present more important articles by 
well-known and brilliant writers than any other single mag- 
azine. It publishes 


The Best Fiction 
The Best Essays 
The Best Literary Criticism 
The Best Travel Articles 
The Ablest Discussions of Public Affairs 


The single numbers are light and easy to hold, and the 
reading matter is not smothered in advertising. The num- 
bers for a year contain as much as two of the four-dollar 
magazines. 

The LIVING AGE has been published every Saturday 
without missing an issue for more than 63 years, and was 
never more indispensable than now to intelligent readers. 

New subscribers for 1908 will receive free the remaining 
numbers of 1907 from the date on which their subscriptions 
reach the publishers. Specimen copy free. 


Terms: $6.00 a Year 
Three Months’ Trial Subscription, $1.00 


THE LIVING AGE COMPANY 


6 Beacon Street, - Boston, Mass. 
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The Journal of Philosophy 


Psychology and Scientific Methods 


There is no similar journal in the field of scientific philosophy. It is identified with no 
philosophical tradition and stands preeminently for the correlation of philosophy with the 
problems and experience of the present, The contents of recent numbers include: 


The Doctrine of the Eject 5 GeEorGcE Stuart FULLERTON 


Individual and Social Ethics 

On the Function of Visual Images 

The Absolute and the Strenuous Life 
Concrete Conceptual Synthesis. 

The Physiological Argument against Realism 


The Attack on Distinctions . 


The Control of Ideas by Facts 


Contemporary Realism and the Problems of Perception 


The Pragmatic Value of the Absolute 
Psychology: What is It About? 

The Thirteen Pragmatisms 

Sub Specie Aternitatis 

Logic and Educational Theory 
Consciousness and Reality . 


A. C. ARMSTRONG 

Epwarp L, THORNDIKE 

WILLIAM JAMES 

. Percy HuGHes 
EVANDER BrapLey McGILvary 

G. VatLati 

Joun Dewey 

W. P. Montacue 
Wituiam Apams Brown 
Mary WHuiITon CALKINS 
. ARTHUR O. Lovejoy 

Joun E. Boopin 


Published on alternate Thursdays 
Sub-Station 84, New York City 


$3.00 PER ANNUM, 26 NUMBERS 15 CENTS PER COPY 


NOW IN PREPARATION 
PALMS OF PAPYRUS: 


Being Forthright Studies of Men and Books, with some pages from a Man’s Inner Life 


By MICHAEL MONAHAN 


Author of Benigna Vena, etc, 


THE BEST AND MOST CHARACTERISTIC COLLECTION OF HIS WRITINGS 
WHICH THE AUTHOR HAS THUS FAR BEEN ENABLED TO MAKE 


PALMS OF PAPYRUS will be printed from a new and handsome font of eleven-point type, on a fine English 
deckle-edge paper, with Della Robbia initials, original ornaments, etc. The binding will be both 
durable and artistic, of half leather and boards, heavily stamped in gold, 


Richard Le Gallienne—I admire your literary articles 
immensely, They have a real touch, and are full of life 
and brilliancy. 

Fames Huncker—I envy you your magazine—it is a 
pulpit which you possess entirely and fill admirably, O de- 
lectable preacher. 

Fack London—I have enjoyed the PAPYRUS very 
much, I like a free, bold utterance, even if I do not agree 
with the whole of it. 


The edition to be STRICTLY 
LIMITED as follows: 


750 copies English deckle-edge paper, price. 


75 copies Japan Vellum, price. . . . . . 


Wm.Marion Reedy(inthe St, Louts Mirror)—Michael 
Monahan, of the PAPYRUS, writes the choicest, best fla- 
vored, classical English I know of in contemporary Ameri- 
can letters, 

Leonard D, Abbott (associate editor Current Litera- 
ture)—You have helped me to an understanding of the 
larger things, 

Putnam's Monthly—-There is sun, wind and rain in 
Michael Monahan’s whimsical fancies, 

$2.00 


5.00 


NOTICE—Send in your order AT ONCE—You need not pay until the book is delivered. 


THE PAPYRUS) - 


- East Orange, N. J. 


$$ 
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Second Edition. thoroughly Corrected 
and Revised, with Portrait. 


Species and Varieties: 


Their Origin by Mutation 
By Hugo deVries 


Professor of Botany in the University of Amsterdam. 


Edited by Daniel Trembly Mac Dougal, Director, 
Department of Botanical Research, Carnegie Institution of Washington 
xxiii+$30 pages 

HE belief has prevailed for more than half 

a century that species are changed into new 

types very slowly and that thousands of 
2 years were necessary for the development 
. of a new type of animal or plant. After 
of arduous investigation Professor de Vries 
has announced that he has found that new species originat- 
ed suddenly by jumps, or by “mutations,” and in conjunc- 
tion with this discovery he offers an explanation of the 
qualities of living organisms on the basis of the concep- 
tion of unit-characters. Important modifications are also 
proposed as to the conceptions of species and varieties as 
well as of variability, inheritance, atavism, selection and 
descent in general. 


The announcement of the results in question has excited 
more interest among naturalists than any publication 
since the appearance of Darwin’s Origin of Species, and 
marks the beginning of a new epoch in the history of 
evolution. Professor de Vries was invited to deliver a series 
of lectures upon the subject atthe University of California 
during the summer of 1904, and these lectures are offered 
to a public now thoroughly interested in modern ideas of 
evolution. 


The contents of the book include a readable and orderly 
recital of the facts and details which furnish the basis for 
the mutation-theory of the origin of species. All of the 
more important phases of heredity and descent come in 
for a clarifying treatment that renders the volume 
extremely readable to the amateur as well as to the trained 
biologist. The more reliable historical data are cited and 


| 
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the results obtained by Professor de Vries in the Botanical 
Garden at Amsterdam during twenty years of observations 
are described. 


Not the least important service rendered by Professor 
de Vries in the preparation of these lectures consists in the 
indication of definite specific problems that need investi- 
gation, many of which may be profitably taken up by any- 
one in a small garden. He has rescued the subject of 
evolution from the thrall of polemics and brought it once 
more within reach of the great mass of naturalists, any one 
of whom may reasonably hope to contribute something 
to its advancement by orderly observations. 


The text of the lectures has been revised and rendered 
into a form suitable for permanent record by Dr. D. T. 
MacDougal who has been engaged in researches upon the 
subject for several years, and who has furnished substan- 
tial proof of the mutation theory of the origin of species by 
his experimental investigations carried on in the New 
York Botanical Gardens. 


Price, postpaid $5.00 (21s.) net. xxiii + 830 pages, 8 vo., cloth, gilt top 
The Open Court Publishing Company 
1322 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 


The Open Court Publishing Co. 
1822 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Gentlemen: 
Please enter an order for the undersigned for________cop_____ of 


Hugo de Vries’ “‘Species and Varieties, Their Origin by Mutation,” 
at $5.00 per copy, for which find enclosed 
Jor $ Address the book as follows: 
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NEW SHAKESPEAREANA 


A Quarterly Review devoted to the Higher Criticism of Shakes- 
peare, and Record of Shakespearean Scholarship and Study and 
contemporary and current review of their literature. Conducted 
by the New York Shakespeare Society, whose membership in- 
cludes every distinguished Shakespeare Scholar in Europe and 
America. 
Imperial 8vo. Illustrated. 75c the copy, $2.50 the year in advance, 
Eighth-Ninth year, with ‘“‘Shakespeareana’’ (1884-1905) the Twenty-First year. 


NE” SHAKESPEAREANA is the only magazine devoted to its exclusive field published in 
English, and one of the only two such periodicals published in the world—the other being 
the “Jahrbuch " of the German Shakespeare Society, issued annually. No sample copies are 
furnished. 


‘‘None will deny that the extinguishment of ‘‘Shakespeareana” in 1894 was a real loss to 
letters. It is therefore with particular satisfaction that we learn that the Shakespeare Society of 
New York, with the most favorable outlook has re-established it under the title, ‘‘New Shakes- 


peareana "—7Zimes Saturday Review of Books, April 13, 1901. 

‘Diese neue Shakespeare-Zeitschrift ist sehr willkommen.”—/ahréuch der Deutschen Shakes- 
peare Gesellschaft, 1902. 

‘*Coming from so dignified and notable a source as The New York Shakespeare Society, ‘New 
Shakespeareana’ is of course scholarly in tone, dignified in purpose and artistic in form."—Vew 
York Dramatic Mirror, October 12, 1901. 

‘New Shakespeareana appeals strongly to all Shakespearean students."”—Votes and Queries 
(London) November 12th, 1904. 


THE SHAKESPEARE PRESS, Publishers 
WESTFIELD, UNION COUNTY NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


The Bankside Shakespeare 


The Comedies, Histories and Tragedies of Mr. William Shakespeare as presented at the 
Globe and Blackfriar’s Theatres civca 1591-1622, being the text furnished the Players, in parallel 
pages with the first revised folic sext of 1623, facsimiled, with critical introductions concerning the 
external and circumstantial evidences presented by both texts. Edited by Appleton Morgan, 
A. M., LL. D., President of tae New York Shakespeare Society. Twenty one volumes de luxe. 
Price One Hundred Dollars. With the Bankside Restoration Series—[ten plays rewritten during 
the Restoration period—1664-1669—the first folio text paralleled in fac simile with the versions of 
D’Avenant, Dryden, Ravenscroft, Shadwell, Tate, Crowne, Shirley and Augustine Phillips—in fac 
simile, paralleled with the first folio text: with Chronicle Introductions. Eachcopy of each volume 
hand-numbered]—One Hundred and Fifty-five Dollars. The New York Shakespeare Society re- 
serving the right to advance these prices at any time. 

‘In America the most valuable of contributions to the textual study of Shakespeare is The 
Bankside Shakespeare under the general editorship of Dr. Appleton Morgan, each in a separate 
volume prefixed by a critical essay from the pen of a Shakespearean scholar of repute."—THE 
Lire OF SHAKESPEARE (Library Edition). By Sidney Lee, page 268. 

‘As Americans we should be proud of the Bankside Shakespeare. Nothing to compare with 
it has ever been contemplated before."—Ricuarp HENRy STODDARD (1886). 


Address all Correspondence and Remittances to 


THE SHAKESPEARE PRESS 


(Printers to the New York Shakespeare Society) 
WESTFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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Children 


Hints from Practical Experience for 


Parents and Teachers. By Paul Carus 
Pp. 207. $1.00 net. (48. 6d. net) 


In the little book Our Children, Paul Carus offers a unique contribution to peda- 
ical literature. Without any theoretical pretensions it is a strong defense for 

the rights of the child, dealing with the responsibilities of parenthood, and with 
the first inculcation of fundamental ethics in the child mind and the true principles 
of correction and guidance. Each detail is forcefully illustrated by informal 
incidents from the author’s experience with his own children, and his suggestions 
will prove of the greatest possible value to young mothers and kindergartners. 
Hints as to the first acquaintance with all branches of knowledge are touched 
upon—mathematics, natural sciences, foreign languages, etc.—and_ practical 
wisdom in regard to the treatment of money, hygiene and similar problems. 


PRESS NOTICES 


“Brightly written, broad-minded, instructive, this book deserves serious perusal and praise.” 
—CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD. 


“* ‘Our Children’ has a value which it is difficult to exaggerate. The strong common sense of 
the book as a whole can better be judged from an extract than from any praise of it, however 
particularized. 

“It is difficult to conceive of anything coming up in relation of parent or teacher to a child 
which does not find discussion or suggestion in this compact and helpful little book. It will be 
an aid to parents and teachers everywhere—an education for them no less than for the child.” 

—THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. 


“From my own personal point of view I can only welcome this volume in our pedagogical 
literature and express the hope that it may a the of every 


parent and teacher.” GROSZMA 
Director Groszmann School ve Nervous Children 


“Mr. Carus writes in a most practical manner upon his subject, setting before the reader the 
various problems common to all parents in dealing with their offspring. This book is admirable 
throughout in the author’s treatment of his subjects, as the book is built, from the experiences 


of parents and teachers and, therefore, cannot fail to be practicable.’’ 
—THE BOSTON HERALD. 


“For the training, of children I know of no book in which there is so much value in a small 
compass as in this.” —THE TYLER PUBLISHING CO. 


“Little things are recommended that will appeal to the child’s understanding and add to his 
interest in his work.” —CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER. 


“Its author has given to the world a careful, loving, thoughtful set of rules which may be used 


with profit in the bringing up of the young.” 
-—THE MANTLE, TILE AND GRATE MONTHLY, 


“We feel certain that any parent who thoughtfully reads and studies this book will be richly 
ee and if the readers be parents with growing children they will keep the book by them for 


requent consultation; not for iron rules but for sympathetic suggestion. 
—THE COMMERCIAL. NEWS (Danville, III.) 


“*At once the reader knows that he is in touch with a mind that is accustomed to sincere and 
deep thinking. The whole book is a plea for a serious notion of parenthood. The author touches 
one topic after another with a fine sense of feeling for the ‘warm spot’ in it. 

“The use of money, square dealing, worldly prudence, sympathy with animals, treatment ofa 
naughty child, self criticism, and punishment, are some of the more important themes of the 
book. —THE SUBURBAN. 


The Open Court Publishing Co.,1322 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


NOTEWORTHY SERIES OF ARTICLES IN LATE 
NUMBERS OF THE BIBLIOTHECA SACRA 2 @ 


The Latest Rinillidig of the Bible 


By HENRY M. WHITNEY 


I. Problems and Difficulties. April, 1902. 

Il. Aims and Results. July, 1902. 
III. From Another Standpoint. October, 1902. 
IV. Supplementary. January, 1903. 


V. The Question of Modernness in the Light of two recent 

examples. Apnil, 1903. 

VI. Additional Points— Chiefly as to Rhetorical Method. 
April, 1904. 

VII. Concerning Certain Other Versions, more or less in the 
modern. January, 1905. 

VIII. A Few Final Tests. April, 1905. 
IX. Concerning Idiom. July, 1907. 


The Diseases of the Bible 


By EDWARD M. MERRINS, M.D. 


Biblical Epidemics of Bubonic Plague. Apnil, 1904. 

Deaths of Antiochus IV., Herod the Great, and Herod 
Agrippa I. July, 1904. 

The Malady of Saul, King of Israel. October, 1904. 

Did Jesus Die of a Broken Heart? January and Apnil, 1905. 

The Abasement of Nebuchadnezzar. October, 1905. 

The Powers of Darkness. April and July, 1906. 

The Patience of Job. Apnil, 1907. 

St. Paul’s Thorn in the Flesh. October, 1907. 


Persons desiring these valuable series of papers can obtain them for 35 cents a number, 
or $2.70 for either series, or $4.80 for both series, or $6.00 for the volumes 1902-1907 
inclusive. Foreign postage of 8 cents a number, additional. Address 


Bibliotheca Sacra Co., Oberlin, O.,U.S.A. 
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THE JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 
TEACHERS OF GEOGRAPHY IN ELEMENTARY, SECOND- 
ARY, AND IN NORMAL SCHOOLS 
EDITED BY 


RICHARD ELWOOD DODGE, 
Professor of Geography, Teachers College, New York City. 


HE Journal of Geography, published by Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City, is a magazine for TEACHERS of 
gecgraphy in Elementary, Secondary and Normal Schools _ It contains 
articles for teachers, notes concerning recent geographical events and 
stimulative methods of teaching, notices of recent publications and re- 
views. It is the only magazine in America specially devoted to the 
TEACHING of Geography. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AT $1.00 A YEAR (Ten Numbers) MAY BEGIN WITH ANY NUMBER. 
Send for a sample copy or mail a dollar bill for a year’s subscription to 


THE JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, NEW YORK CITY. 


THE CHINESE LANGUAGE ir 


A Manual for Beginners, by SIR WALTER HILLIER, K. C. M. G., C. B. 


NEW Chinese grammar has appeared which, as we 
learn from private sources, is being used officially by 

the English authorities for the preparation of their can- 
didates for office in the English colonies of China. The 
author says in the preface: ‘The present work is intended 
to meet the wants of those who think they would like to 
learn Chinese but are discouraged by the sight of the for- 
midable text-books with which the aspiring student is con- 
fronted; is especially intended for the use of army officers, 
of missionaries, and of young business men connected with 
the trade interests of China who wish to commence 
the study of the language in England with a view to con- 
tinuing it in the country itself.”” Pp. 263. Price, $3.75 net. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1322 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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Space and Geometry in 
the Light of Physiolog- 
ical, Psychological and 
Physical Inquiry. sy 
Dr. Ernst Mach, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor in the University of Vienna. 
From the German by Thomas J. 
McCormack, Principal of the 
LaSalle-Peru Township High 
School. 1906. Cloth, gilt top. 
Pp. 143. $1.00 net. (5s. net.) 


In these essays Professor Mach dis- 
cusses the questions of the nature,origin,and 
development of our ie ar of space from 
the three points of view of the physiology 
and psychology of the senses, history, and 
oe in all which departments his pro- 

ound researches have gained for him an 
authoritative and commanding position. 
While in most works on the foundations of 
geometry one point of view only is empha- 
sized—be it that of logic, epistemology, psy- 
chology, history, or the formal technology 
of the science—here light is shed upon the subject from all points of view combined, 
and the different sources from which the many divergent forms that the science of 
space has historically assumed, are thus shown forth with a distinctness and precision 
that in suggestiveness at least leave little to be desired. 

Any reader who possesses a slight knowledge of mathematics may derive from 
these essays a very adequate idea of the abstruse yet important researches of meta- 
geometry. 


The Vocation of Man. py Johann Gottlieb Fichte. Translated 


by William Smith, LL. D. Reprint Edition. With biographical intro- 
duction by E. Ritchie, Ph. D. 1906. Pp. 185. Cloth, 7ic net. Paper, 25c; 
mailed, 8lc. (1s. 6d.) 


Everyone familiar with the history of German Philosophy recognizes the im- 
portance of Fichte’s position in its development. His idealism was the best exposition 
of the logical outcome of Kant’s system in one of its principal aspects, while it was 
also the natural precurs r of Hegel’s philosophy. But the intrinsic value of Fichte’s 
writings have too often been overlooked. His lofty ethical tone, the keenness of his men- 
tal vision and the purity of his style render his works a stimulus and a source of satisfac- 
tion to every intelligent reader. Of all his many books, that best adapted to excite an 
interest in his philosophic thought is the Vocation of Man, which contains many of his 
most fruitful ideas and is an excellent example of the spirit and method of his teaching. 


The Rise of Man. A Sketch of the Origin of the Human Race. 


By Paul Carus. Illustrated. 1906. Pp. 100. Boards, cloth back, 75c net. 
(3s. 6d. net.) 


Paul Carus, the author of The Rise of Man, a new book along anthropological 
lines, upholds the divinity of man from the standpoint of evolution. He discusses the 
anthropoid apes, the relics of primitive man, especially the Neanderthal man and the 
ape-man of DuBois, and concludes with a protest against Huxley, claiming that man has 
risen to a higher level not by cunning and ferocity, but on the contrary by virtue of his 
nobler qualities. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO,, 1322 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Aristotle on His Prede- 


Cessors. Being the first book 
of his metaphysics. Translated 
from the text of Christ, with intro- 
duction and notes. By A. E. 
Taylor, M.A., Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford; Frothingham 
Professor of Philosophy in Mc- 
Gill University, Montreal. Pp. 
160. Cloth, 75c net. Paper, 35c 
postpaid. 

This book will be welcome to all 
teachers of philosophy, for it is a transla- 
tion made by a competent hand of the 
most important essay on the history of 
Greek thought down to Aristotle, written 
by Aristotle himself. The origina! served 
this great master with his unprecedented 
encyclopedic knowledge as an introduc- 
tion to his Metaphysics; but it is quite 
apart from the rest of that work, forming 
an independentessay initself, and will re- 
main forever the main source of ourinfor- 
ee ‘ mation on the predecessors of Aristotle. 
Considering the importance of the book, it is strange that no translation of it appears 
to have been made since the publication of that by Bekker in 1831. 

_The present translation has been made from the latest and most critical Greek text 
available, the second edition of W. Christ, and pains have been taken not only to repro- 
duce it in readable English, but also to indicate the exact way in which the translator 
understands every word and clause of the Greek. He has further noted all the im- 
portant divergencies between the readings of Christ’s text and the editions of Zellar 
and Bonitz, the two chief modern German exponents of Aristotelianism. 

Not the least advantage of the present translation is the incorporation of the trans- 
lator’s own work and thought. He has done his best, within the limited space he has 
allowed himself for explanations, to provide the student with ample means of judging 
for himself in the light of the most recent researches in Greek philosophical literature, 
the value of Aristotle’s account of previous thought as a piece of historical criticism. 


Zarathushtra, Philo, the Achaemenids and Israel. 


A Treatise Upon the Antiquity and Influence of the Avesta. By Dr. 
Lawrence H. Mills, Professor of Zend Philology in the University of 
Oxford. 1906. Pp. 460. Cloth, gilt top. $4.00 net. 


Professor Lawrence H. Mills, the great Zendavesta scholar of Oxford, England, has 
devoted his special attention to an investigation and comparison of the relations that 
obtain between our own religion, Christianity—including its sources in the Old Testa- 
ment scriptures—and the Zendavesta, offering the results of his labors in a new book 
that is now being published by The Open Court Publishing Company, under the title, 
“Zarathushtra, Philo, the Achaemenids and Israel, a Treatise upon the Antiquity and 
Influence of the Avesta.” We need scarcely add that this subject is of vital importance 
in theology, for the influence of Persia on Israel and also on the foundation of the 
Christian faith has been paramount, and a proper knowledge of its significance is in- 
dispensable for a comprehension of the origin of our faith. 


Babel and Bible. Three Lectures on the Significance of Assyrio- 
logical Research for Religion, Embodying the most important Criticisms 
and the Author’s Replies. By Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, Professor of Assyr- 
iology in the University of Berlin. Translated from the German. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 1906. Pp. xv, 240. $1.00 net. 


A new edition of “Babel and Bible,” comprising the first, second and third lectures 
by Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch, complete with discussions and the author's replies, has been 
published by The Open Court Publishing Company, making a stately volume of 255 
pages. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 1322 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Carus. Profusely illustrated. 
1905. Pp. 102, octavo. 
Boards, cloth back, illustrated 
cover, 7dc net. (3s. 6d.) 


© i 4 “A Sketch of His Life and an Appre- . 
Fr iedrich Schiller His Dr. Paul 


‘‘This adequately illustrated and 
tastefully bound volume by Mr. Paul 
Carus is an admirable memorial of the 
recent Schiller Centenary. In addition 
to a biographical sketch we have two 
thoughtful essays by Dr. Carus on 
Schiller as a philosophical poet and on 
Schiller’s poetry. Both have well- 
chosen selections of considerable extent, 
and it was a good idea to present these 
illustrative excerpts in both German and 
English.” —7he Outlook. 


Eros and 
Psyche 


A Fairy Tale of 
Ancient Greece. 


Retold After Apue } 
leius. By Dr. Paul | 
Carus. Half-tone 
reproductions, with | 
ornamental bor- | 
ders, of the famous 
illustrations of Paul 
Thumann. Printed 
from pica type on 
Strathmore deckle- 
edge paper, ele- 
gantly bound, and 
with classic cover 
design by E. Bied- 
ermann. One of 
the quaintest stories 
of the world’s folk- 
lore. Pp. xv, 108. 
Souvenir edition ff 
with 41 beautiful 
pen-and-ink draw- | 
ings and eleven 
| half-tone plates. ] 
Strathmore paper, 

: gilt top. $1.50 net. 
(6s. net.) 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 1322 Wabash Ave., Chicago = 
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Spinoza 
| and Religion 


By 
Elmer Ellsworth Powell 


Professor of Philosophy in Miami 
University 


This book is accurately described on the title page as “a 
study of Spinoza’s metaphysics and of his particular utter- 
ances in regard to religion, with a view to determining the 
significance of his thought for religion and incidentally 
his personal attitude toward it.” 


PRESS NOTICES 


“Professor Powell has produced an exceedingly able and authoritative 
book. Few will read it without feeling that it settles for them the question of 
Spinoza’s real attitude to God and to religion. And those who read it will obtain 
incidentally the benefit of a clear and consistent presentation of the whole philo- 
sophic system of one of the most difficult to understand of all the great thinkers 
of European history.”"—The Glasgow Herald. 


“Tt is a particularly illuminating exposition of the whole subject that is here 
given by Professor Powell . . . . A book of uncommon intelligence, acumen 
and carefulness of investigation.”— The Chicago Evening Post. 


“It is an exceedingly attractive presentation of the life and times of Spinoza 
and_of his attitude toward scholarship and truth.”—Journal of Education. 


“ Altogether, Professor Powell makes out a goodjcase for the main propo- 
sition, and his work is likely to affect current opinion as to the general position 
of Spinoza, in the course of religious thought. He will have to be counted with 
by every student of philosophy and religion, and should be specially studied by 
those who claim that Spinoza is specifically a Jewish philosopher.”—The Amer- 
tcan Hebrew. 


“Throughout the author demonstrates his familiarity with the field and his 
liveliness of interest. The style, furthermore, is excellent.”—The Nation. 


Pp. xi +344, Price, cloth $1.50 net (7s. 6d.) 


The Open Court Publishing Co., 
1322 Wabash Ave., - - - Chicago Ill., U. S. A. 


Essay on the Creative 


Imagination. By Prof. Th. 
Ribot. Translated from the 
French by A. H.N. Baron, Fel- 
low in Clark University. 1906. 
Cloth, gilt top. Pp. 357. $1.75 
net. (7s. 6d. net.) 


Imagination is not the possession 

only of the inspired few, but is a func- 
tion of the mind common to all men in 
some degree; and mankind has displayed 
as much imagination in practical life as 
in its more emotional phases—in mech- 
anical, military, industrial, and commer- 
cial inventions, in religious, and political 
institutions as well as in the sculpture, 
painting, poetry and song. This is 
the central thought in the new book of 
Th. Ribot, the well-known psychologist, 
modestly entitled An Essay on the 
Creative Imagination. 

It is a classical exposition of a branch 
of psychology which has often been dis- 
cussed, but perhaps never before in a 
thoroughly scientific manner. Although 
the purely reproductive imagination has been studied with considerable enthusiasm from 
time to time, the creative or constructive variety has been generally neglected and is 
popularly supposed to be confined within the limits of esthetic creation. 


Our Children. wints from Practical Experience for Parents and 
Teachers. By Paul Carus. Pp. 207. $1.00 net. (4s. 6d. net.) 


In the little book Our Children, Paul Carus offers a unique contribution to peda- 
gogical literature. Without any theoretical pretensions it is a strong defense for the 
rights of the child, dealing with the responsibilities of parenthood, and with the first 
inculcation of fundamental ethics in the child mind and the true principles of correc- 
tion and guidance. Each detail is forcefully illustrated by informal incidents from the 
author's experience with his own children, and his suggestions will prove of the greatest 
possible value to young mothers and kindergartners. Hints as to the first acquaintance 
with all branches of knowledge are touched upon—mathematics, natural sciences, for- 
eign languages, etc.—and practical wisdom in regard to the treatment of money, 
hygiene, and similar problems. 


Yin Chih Wen, The Tract of the Quiet Way. With Extracts from 
the Chinese commentary. Translated by Teitaro Suzuki and Dr. Paul 
Carus. 1906. Pp. 48. 2dc net. 


This is a collection of moral injunctions which, among the Chinese is second 
perhaps only to the Kan-Ying P’ien in popularity, and yet so far as is known to the 
publishers this is the first translation that has been made into any Occidental language. 
It is now issued as a companion to the T’ai-Shang Kan-Ying P’ien, although it does 
not contain either a facsimile of the text or its verbatim translation. The original 
consists of the short tract itself which is here presented, of glosses added by commen- 
tators, which form a larger part of the book, and finally a number of stories similar 
to those appended to the Kan-Ying P’ien, which last, however, it has not seemed worth 
while to include in this version. The translator’s notes are of value in justifying cer- 
tain readings and explaining allusions, and the book is provided with an index. The 
frontispiece, an artistic outline drawing by Shen Chin-Ching, represents Wen Ch’ang, 
one of the highest divinities of China, revealing himself to the author of the tract. 

The motive of the tract is that of practical morality. The maxims give definite 
instructions in regard to details of man’s relation to society, besides more general com- 
mands of universal ethical significance, such as “Live in concord,” “Forgive malice,” and 
“Do not assert with your mouth what your heart denies.” 
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